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As the sixth annual report on the availability of 
govern«ent and governiaent^assisted rural services, this report: (1) 
outlines executive branch efforts; to improve services to rural 
America during fiscal year 197U; (2) measures services to rural 
America by comparing the distribution of 197a outlays in U broad 
prograw catojgories important to rural development (based^ on 182 
select*?d Federal programs, with the distribution of the total 
population of counties grouped along a 10*-part urban to rural 
dimension); (3) provides insights relative to rural and urban 
population 'groups and th6 extent to which they, have been influenced 
by Federal programs in the areas of human resource development, 
^•community and industrial development, housing, and agricultural and 
natural resources; fA) presents Federal outlay distribution across . 
counties grouped by census regions and distribution by rate of recent 
,(1970-73) population growth. Significant statistics indicate: higher 
per capita Federal outlays in nonmetro counties due to emphasis on 
the rural-oriented agriculture and natural resource pxograus; higher 
per capita liousing and human resource development outlays in*^ metro 
counties; roughly equal outlays for community facilities; higher^ 
outlays in nonmetro counties for industrial facilities and highways. 
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This report was prepared with the assistance of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in cooperation with other executive branch departments. The 
contribution of the Economic Development Division, Economic Research 
Service, USDA, in preparing Part II of this report, is particularly 
acknowledged. • 

Copies of this report may be obtained from Rural Development Service, U.S 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 20250. c 
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This is the sixth a.nnual report of the President to the Congress on the 
availability of government and government-assisted services to rural areas. 
The report is prepared in response to section 901(e) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1970 (P.L. 91-524). The first section of this report outlines executive 
branch efforts to improve services to rural America during fiscal year 1974. 
The second section measures services to rural America by comparing the dis- 
tribution of fiscal year 1974 outlays in four broad program categories impor- 
tant for rural development, based on 182 selected Federal programs, with 
the 1973 distribution of the total population of counties grouped along a 
10-part urban-to-rural dimension. This comparison provides insights as to 
which population groups with respect to the dimension of their rural or urban 
character, are influenced most by Federal programs for human resource develop- 
ment, cormunity and industrial development, housing, and agriculture anfl nat- 
ural resources, the four major groups analyzed. Al%o provided is a Federal out- 
lay distribution across counlHes grouped by census regions, and a distribution 
by rate of recent (1970-73) population growth. 



^ Part I 



IMPROVING GOVERNMENT SERVICES TO RURAL AMERICA, FISCAL YEAR 1974 



The following setftVons' of Part-I of this report outline a. broad range of 
executive branch effoH"^ to improve services to rural America in fiscal year 
1974. 'Highlighted are efforts that have- been particularly responsive to the 
dual challenge of helping improve rural opportunities while at the same time 
helping ensure that these opportunities become realiti.es chosen and realized 
by the local people themselves. 



* * * *. 

Federal Coordination 



Fiscal year 1974 was the fir§t full ^ear of implementation of major 
assistance, programs under the Rural Development Act of 1972, and the title 6^ 
provision for nationwide rural development coordination by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Title 6 has been implemented in such a way as to constitute a 
significant effort to improve USDA services to rural areas and also to help 
Improve other executi^ branch agencies' efforts to extend more of theinua^^ 
resources and servic^s^-^ rural communities. 

\ «r: 

The Department's Rurd^l Development Service^ (RDS) is the agency delegated, 
responsibility for rural development leadership and coordination unc[er title 
6. Under this delegation, RDS performs the -fol lowing functions to coordinate 
rural development programs at the Federal level: 

* Assists -in formulating a^nd reviewing proposed legislation and regula- 
tions impacting on rural areas, to encourage an equitable distribution of 
.Federal resources to rural communities. 

* Analyzes existing programs, legislation; and regulations to identify 
•program gaps and opportunities for joint funding and other improved delivery 
mechanisms. RDS then initiates cooperative agreements between agencies or 

^ negotiates proceduresl^^^wprove Federal resource delivery to rural areas. 

* Through ryTal-^nterest representation on over 30 Federal -level task 
forces and thrc^hrafeetings with managers of programs that can further rural 
development, contributes to Federal administrators' understanding of specific 
developmental needs of the rural sector. 

Also reflecting the year's emphasis on the need for coordinated efforts' 
to improve rural development program effectiveness were numerous actions 
taken by the USDA National Rural Development Committee. A major initiative 
was the Committee's sponsorship of a series of four regional conferences to 
bring together State rural development committees. Federal Regional Council 
representatives, and State government officials. The conferences emphasized 
coordinated working relationships in rural ^development. 
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In fiscal year 1 974, • the increased effectiveness that coprdi nation pfo- 
vides and the executive branch's commitment to iniP|;oving services to locfU 
were reaffirmed through the issuance of Executive_^Order 11731.. The purpbse 
of this order is' to strengthen coordinating procedures for the 10 Fejera/I , 
Regional Couhcils that comprise the single initial contact point at the/ 
regional level for. jurisdictions seeking to do business with Federal d/)mestic 
agencies-. EO 11731 aids the delivery of Federal program resources through 
oromotion of better coordination with Governors and loc^l chief executives and 
development of procedures for improving the allocation of Federal. resc>urc|s to 
meet both short and long -range needs of State and local communities / In addi- 
tion, this Executive Order strengthened the Coifncil system by ^^P^W"9„^J^, 
membership to include the Departments of Agriculture, interior, an^ Transpor- 
tation. ■* ( 

• The increased emphasis on integration of Federal activities to increase 
program benefits to rural areas can also be illustrated by a number of other 
efforts in fiscal year 1974. These are described under the following subject 
areas of rural development priorities. 

LocM Leadership Development * 

A criticararea in rural development receiving ^expanded executive branch 
attention during the year was local leadership. development. Efforts in this 
area were, and continue to be, directed toward improving the capability of . 
small- conii^unities to identify, apply for, and compete for limited developmen- 
tal resources available from; governmental as well as private sources. , 

This important work of community Organization and leadership development 
'has been conducted at the local, multfcounty, and State level s by Extension 
community development sp^ialists and representatives of a """jber of USDA 
agencies. For example, leadership development activities of the USDA-State 
rural development cormittees include /the' Louisiana State Leadership and 
Problem Identification Survey"* desr^Bd iro^iieTp tteveT^^^trtfC^e^^^^ 
effective citvzBfMisrticipation in community development. Another example, 
is the Mass^usettsSt^rUral development committee's development of 
educationa/programs to help local Aeople identify their, community problems, 
develop a/ternative solutions, and ineasure the costs and benlpfits or eacn 
alternative. 

Add-Jtional USDA actions incWde: 

-The conduct of three 6-day rural/ development leaders schools by the Rural 
Development Service. Attended b^ over 300 local community leaders and other 
participants, the schools eraphas/ize the practical process of community develop- 
ment. / 

-Training of some 150 USDA fiei^d staff working with local community leaders 
who need guidance in stimulating business and industrial development in rural 
--are^ This Extension-led effort was started to help rural areas take rapid 
advantage of Rural Development Act programs wd other new assistance measures 
for economic development. 
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Rural Bevel opment Program Information 

In a major effort to improve governmental res|fcnsiveness to urogram % 
in^rmati on needs of local leaders, the l^iiral Develdpl'fent Service establishel 
in-^triscal year 1974 -.a one-stop rural development; information service. The 
agency distributes rural development program information from all appropriate 
USDA agencies as well as from the Dep^tments of Labor; Transportation; Housing 
and Urbafi Development (HUD); Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW); and other 
Federal agencies with programs applicable to rural needs. 

Further, when information on major new programs in early stages of 
' implemenatian is not yet available from the admin^' signing agency, RDS prepares 
surjmary^fact sheets on such programs, in cooperationCi th appropriate proSram^ 
onicials. The information is disseminated to the Federal Regional Councils, 
btate rural development committees, public and private development-minded 

«rgani2ations, local officials-, and USDA agencies with extensive field office 
ystems for redi sitribution to these offices. 

Related to this concerted program effort to improve rural communities' 
access to needed information is the publication of the Guide to Federal 
Programs for Rural Development. .The .Rural Development Service published a 
revision of this guide in fiscal year 1974 and wilUperiodically update and 
.publish the document. 

Th^ Extension Service expanded i)ts informational assistance to the States 
by initiating three new newsletters for State Extension CRD leaders' and pro^' 
gram specialists. The newsletters— "Manpower Development Notes," ^'Housing 
Notes, and "Water, Sewer and Solid WaTste Notes," convey timely information 
on ^developments in Federal programs applicable to specific rural development 
objectives and other current resource information. 

At the local le<el. Extension Service specialists a4so expanded their \ 
-4eveTopmefrt-frrf(mnattoTicri-ffs5i^^^^ 
ment conferences, seminars, and' workshops in 2,955 counties to provide a forum 
for local leaders to Team of Federal programs that will assist them with their 
development efforts. • ' — > 



*u / ? expanded during the year were the Rural Resources Fairs conducted bv 
the Rural Development Service at each National Rural development Leader? 
School to enable participants to meet with representatives of many government « 
and private institutions that provide assistance to local development efforts 
During fiscal year 1974, this cooperative effort included representatives fron> 
the Departments of Agriculture; Labor; Housing and Urban 'Development; Health, ' 
tducation, and Welfare; and«Transportation; plus the former Office of Economic 
opportunity (now the Community .Services Administration); the Environmental 
Protection Agency; ACTION; and the Small fiusin^ss Administration. - 
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Rural Development Technical Assistance 

Approximately 80 percent of Federal resources availaWe to'^i0"'H5'"°f 
areas are administered by agencies,, commissions, and other authorities outside, 
of USDA To assist rural communities undertaking development projects and 
seeking governmental support, RDS , 1n.fi s-caL y^ar 1974 i^mt-iated a one-stop, 
technical assistance service embrking all Federal programs with resources , 
applicable to rural development. . 

This service is being provided because rural community leaders frequently 
lack the capability needed to .identify, analyze, and select the most appropriate 
of the 500 to 600 Federal programs that can offer resources for rural develoR^ 
ment. Through thir^echnicaras^istance service, RDS will identify lo"l^ 
officials sources of assistance that are fitted to the stated need and for 
which the community».is eligible, including preappl ication counsel ing and . 
guidance, and identif iQ««ion of the appropriate program official to be cof«:actea 
for specific assistance. . 

Technical' assistance for^sisionmakers at the local level h^ljjg.^^f"^ 
an important activity of E^t^^pi^on Service and Experiment Statimf staff in the 
State Land-Grant (Jni^er^^ystem, affiliated with USDA.. Iji^dditi on, USDA s 
Soil Conservation SeWjJe; Forest Service,. Farmer CooperatWe Sem^e, jnd 
'other departmentaJ^gSe^ Gont3nually.pravfd^ rural communities/with technical 
assistance in sdci^ogr^areasias resource conseryaii on and development, 
housing buJS^ indu,stri^ X^elopment, he^Kh and welfare, and organi- 
zation an^l^^^eflh.ip development. 

This assistance takes the form of ]>^easibrl ity studies on spec.ific 
project proposals or on alternative solui^iSKto cpir^uni^y Problems iden^ied 
.by local planning groups; (2) surveys 6f commu>^^y citizens to deterpv ne 

community needs perceived by local residents; ^"^-.^ stud-^s and^aftalysi^^ 
- data collected by local government agencies to assi^t^n >^ 
\ fhis technical assistance was expanded greatly in ^^IS^gfl^J l^^^,' ^Ij^^^^^^^^ 
^ ager^s and affiliated State groups conducting some 44,000 feasibility studies 
and wveys to' assist rural communities. 

Rural Development Research and Extension 

— • f ■ ■ o \ 

■ under the leadership of the State Extension Services and'state Agriculture| 
Exp^f^iment Stations, fbur regional rural development centers became fully 
operational during fiscal year 1974. These are located in I^wa fNorth , Central 
region ! New York (Northeast) , Oregon (West), and Mississippi S'outh W th 
arant support from USDA's Cooperative State Research Service (CSRS) and Exten- 
sion Service! tSe centers- in 1574 perfonned for -the first time joint research/ • 
extension work in rural development. They are a -^^JO'^^^^i^^ P^°;. 

- duction of research and development of improved me^ns for transferring and/ 

^ "applying the new knowledge to local development^oblems. 

, In fiscal year 1974, steps were takarr^oughUSUA-supported State 
research programs to involve local public off icials,- planners, ^nd P anning 
development bodies in selecting the problems ^ be researched. The joint 
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research and extension programs 'under title 5 of the Rural Development Act are 
Stressing this effort. ^ 

'The Agricultur^Experiment Stations in the Staite Land-Grant. Universities, 
receiving Hatch Act support channeled through CSRS,* cont4,nued to increase their 
• research efforts in rural development tn fiscal year^974. In terms of 
scientist man-^ears devoted to research on job creatjion.^ resource development, 
rural heal^ttKand other community services, environmerital quality, §nd a'^broad 
range of other rural developnjent issues, there was"e( four-fold increase in 
Hatch Act- supported Tural development resi^arch over' the 1970-74 period. - 

Among areas receiving increased attention in these Experiment Statiort- 
research- efforts and alsq^in State Extefnsion Service efforts were projects to , 
assist rural areas affected or expected to be affected by the development of^ 
new oil fields and coal mines. Special attention was given to reclamation m 
strip-mined areas and the development of innovative methods which consider • 
typography, climate, and characteristics of the soils in the affected area: 

_ As the research emphasis indicates, this issue of energy development in 
the .United States is going to have an increasing impact on rural development. 
Potentially affected regions and the entire Nation are in need of sound 
information on the likely impact on rural cotrmunities in energy reserve areas* 
To help meet this, need numerlDus other Federal agencies c^re also involved" in 
developing neW knowledge and means of ^issistance to regions affected. A 
cooperative executive branch-State level program that -focused on this matter 
rin fiscal year 1^74 was- directed ^o' the' Northern Great Plains Region, where 
more than 35 percent of the Nation's minable coal reserve is located.' 

Development of -the Northero Great Plains coal resource" concerns the 
region's people .in a varie^ of ways, and they have diverging opinions riknging 
from strong position to afttitudes of support. Perhaps' Uhe deepest concerns 
are over the possibil ity of disruption of the stable economic.and social /~> 
patterns of the Nprthern Great Plains. Residents are also concerned '&bout h^w " 
their noncgal natural resources wi 1,1 be affected by coaT devel-opment. ' /\ 

In 'response to this si.t!j|ition, the Department of Agriculture along with 
' the Department of the Interiaf-, the^nvironmental Protection Agency, -and the r 
Northern Great Plains Sta^s/ (North and South Dakot.a, Nebraska, Wyoming, and j 
Montana) carried out a^^wnpr^hensive s1»»jjy to provide information and analysis 
that can be used to place the potential impacts of coal develiDpment into 
perspective. Jhe overall aim of the project was to assist the people of the - 
Northerrj Great Plains and the Nation in the management of the- natural resources*^ ^ 
of thi s Region in the context of the needs of the people of the region. 

In this effort, the following areas of concern we^ studied: regional ^ 
geology, fnineral resources -.Awater; atmospheric aspects; surface resources; 
social, economic, and cultural aspects; and natural energy. P-articipati'ng 

^in th^ investigation work groups were specialists frqmsFederal and State 
governments, industry, universities, and env^Yonmentah Voups, and other ' " 

■ individuals. The work group reports were completed in fi^al "year 1974 for 
subsequent publication and placement in depositories within the Northern Great 
plains Region. From these studies^ a summary report w>ll be issued that should ' -\ 




be of broad interest to rural development-minded groups and individua.ls 
concerned with the issue of "change," one of the central challenges that 
^communities undergoing development or seeking development must deal with. 

Environmental quality research was a major additional program area 
stressed in fis'caT y?ar 1974 by USDA agencies and their S^e affiliates, 
often working in cooperation with the Enviroijmental Protection Agency to 
develop improved knowledge and practices for the protection and enhancement 
of the physical environment of rural and urban areas alike. These efforts 
particularly applicable to rural development objectives are discussed under 
the section entitled "Environmental Protection^" 

. * 

The Economic Research Service (ERS) in USDA, a major producer of economic. 
. development research, expanded its emphasis in fiscal year 1974 on making 
ecolil3mic d^elopment analyses available to local decisionmakers to help solve 
rural de\^elopment problems of high priority to the community. During the 
year, ERS economic developmenii=>esearch officials also developed additional 
professional contacts and institutional arrangements, such as periodic seminars, 
to improve cooperative efforts with the Departments of Housing and Urban 
"Development and Health, Education, and Welfare, and other executive branch 
agencies. The ERS objective is to undertake more research efforts that can 
help other agencies in developing policy and regulations for Implementing . 
their programs applicable to "rural areas. 

Research and demonstration undertakings in fiscal ^ear 1974 to develop 
new approaches to the problems of rural poverty included, the initiation of a 
major rural transportation project being conducted by the West Virginia 
Department of Welfare with funding from the Community Services Administration 
^(CSA), successor agency to the former Off ice of Economic Opportunity. This 
project--the first statewideitransportation research and demonstration project 
funded by CSA—is testing the use of "transportation stailtps" for the low-incomg, 
el'derly, and handicapped in West' Virginia, The project also provides assistance 
for developing and imp^rqVing transportation systems in rurdl areas where 
■ syist^ms are noriexistent or i nadequa^^^-. ■ .. 

: r. LandfUse and Rural Development Flanniffcf 

One of the most critical rural development efforts at the local, substate. 
State, and regional level is comprehensive planning for responsible develop- 
ment that produces results wanted and expected fey. the rural commljnities 
involved. In fisc.al year 1'974, increased efforts were made to improve the • 
plannivng assistance services of a"tumb&r^ of executive branch agencies. ' 

For example, the Department'of Agriculture established a departmental 
Comnittee on Planning and Pplicy for Land Use and Land Conservation Which has 
worked to improve USDA services in such critical areas as State-level land. ^ 
use planning afid encouragement of increased public responsiveness to land use • 
plafining corisiderations. During its first full year of opeigition, as a means 
of encouraging increased land use plartning assistance at thefStateJavel , the 
"^Cotnmittee conducted a series" of 5 regional land use workshopi^ attended by 
a total of over 540 USDA State office officials representing '•'*the 50 Stages. 
In addition, th6 Committee made a comprehensive review of all USDA programs > 
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rfllrectly related to land., use and lamd conservation. Upon completion of the**^ 
workshop and r^lew, the Committee (Issued the publ Icatlon' Land Use Planning 
Assistance Available Through the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Also In fiscal year 1974, the Secretary of Agriculture Issued a statement 
1 on land use policies. In this statement the agencies, of USDA are directed to 
\ give emphasis to measures for maintaining and improving the Na'tion's natural 
\resources through the approxtfhately 80 USOA-administered programs that influ- 
ence private ahd governmental landholders' land use decisions. 

During the year, the Ecbnomic Research Service Issued a publication on 
our land and water resources. This study analyzes U.S. land and water 
resources as a basis for projecting na^onal agricultural cropland and other 
land needs to the year ZOOO.- And the Land Use Task Force of the National 
Extension Committee on Qrganizatlon and Policy completed and distributed 
educational materials on land resource management useful to land use educa- 
tional programs throughout the Nation. 

Soil Conservation Service (SCS) soisl surveys were the object of another 
VnlT J° improve service to land users'^nd land use planners in fiscal year 
1974. Because the rate of completion of field work In survey areas was more 
than double the rate of publication, SCS Implemented automated data programs 
, for storing and recalling soil descriptions and interpretations for specific 
soil areas as the field work is completed. 

T° extend Its technical expertise to the field in. the most direct way, 
SCS, in fis-cal year 1974, assigned nearly 100 agency employees on a fulltime 
basis to State, substate, and county, government agencies^ This action, taken 
under the Intergovernmental Personnel^a-;- has resulted In extension of expert 
assistance i-n a number of subject areas that aid. in rural development. 

The interdisciplinaryteam approach to environmental quality planning* 
assistance was also strengthened by SCS to Improve the quality of the agency's 
assistance, to States, regional groups, and localities. In addition to bring- 
ing together State level and Federal specialists in such disciplines as fores- 
*try-, agronomy, biology, and con%vation, the agency's team approach Includes 
increasing emphasis on Involving local people in envirorimenta] matters of 
great consequence locally. - ^ 

Planning assistance directly related to specific business and Industrial 
development projects was increasingly' important in fiscal year 1974 in view 
of the new business and industrial development funding assistance available • 
under the Rural Development Act. As an example of the coordinated endeavors 
that can improve, the effectiveness of Federal rural development efforts, an 
Agricultural Research Service Agribusiness Program feasibility study produced 
favorable findings- that led to Farmers Hpme Administratidn (FmHA) approval 
of a «ural Development Act business and industrial loan for establishment of 
a textile plant In west Texas giving eirjployment to about 500 people. 
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The ARS Agribusiness Program also plans and condycts commercial demon- 
strations to accelerate adoption of new products, processes, ^nd equipment, 
•For -example, in fiscal yearl974, commercialization of ARS-devel oped Wurset 
finish was achieved through a recent year^kwg-deraonstration on over 300, ouu 
yards of wool fabrics. 'The demonstration continued directly into full 
commercialization with- expecMncy of adoption by the entire wool fabric 
•industr^^ affording tan^jMe benefits to American fanners, processors, and 



consumers. 




ture 

assistance program tbiat was established as a result of the 1968 Act. ine 
result of the dtombvhation of USDA technical assistance and HUD financial 
assistance (the litter discussed below) has been an accelerating use of areawide 
agencies to establish land use and comprehensive planning programs for ponurban 
and urbanizing rural communities. 

With full implementation of major Rural Development Act of 1972 programs 
in fiscal year 1974 and wjth the continuing growth of areawide planning to 
solve developmental probflms that cross traditional jurisdictional bou.ndarries, - 
USDA agencies expanded their services to nonmetro planning di.stricts throughout 
the year The Department contributed an estimated 502 man-years of professional 
and administrat,ive services in the organization and operation of areawide 
district programs, up from 416 man-years the previous year. 

In fiscal year 1974, the Department of Housing and Urban Development's 
Comprehensive Planning Assistance ("701") program continued as the major 
source of Federal planning grant funds to rural areas.. As in previous years, 
HUD'S support for nonmetropol itan regional organizations was related to its 
'commitment to strengthen the decisionmaking and administrative capability ot 
State ^nd local governments. Programs of regional agencies receiving . 
assistance are intended to address problems resulting from the lack ot 
coordinated development of resources and services in rural areas and to 
-facilitate comprehensive planning for rural development on a continuous 
'basis. HUD 701 funds extended during fiscal year 1974 totaled $6.9 mi lion, 
down frojn $8.4 million in fiscal year 1973, and went to 1^15 nonmetropol i tan 
districts, up from 277 the previous year. 

HUD grants are passed through States to nonmetropol itan- planning districts, 
where they are used in part for the following purposes: 

*Areawide comprehensive land use plann/ng!^ 

♦Planning and technical assistance to local governments. 

/ *Capital improvements programming. 

♦Areawide housing studies and programming. . - 

^ 15 
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♦Updating overall planning program designs. • 

♦Regional sewer and wate/ planning. 

♦Economic and social base' studies and action plans 



of 1Q74 ?P 1 °! the Housing and Community Development Act 

l^^n r- ^ I 9rant recipients will now also carry out an on- 

a and usel PmP^r.^'"" ^^^'"^ '^"^ust 1977 needs to include . 

■ rJ?2l-f fJ^^'"^?^ ^T-^ element. The land use element must have 

criteria and. imp ementing procedures for directing major growth .decisions as 
wel as a general plan indicating the pattern and'intensity. of lanS 5se It 

mppf Jipcp'^K^ '"""'^ objectives, and programs designed'fo 

meet these objectives as well as evaluation procedures. , 

fn H.-c?>-^^ '"^u^u^ patterns will remain, two new, factors are expected . 

to distinguish the use of HUD planning assistance funds by the locally based 
ThesfaT °^9anizations responsible for the planning and development. 

1. An emphasis on pooling talent and resources and the application of 
areawide governmental mechanisms to save public funds and improve 

- tf^e quality of life jn nonme^^^^^^ 

2. '-A growing concern for growth management problems as population trends 

reverse in selected areas. Regions impacted by new large-scale 
enterprises seeking energy resources may have especially severe 
problems. These will range from the need to preserve the environmental 
conditions previously thought to be impervious to the 'adverse effects 
ot development to the provision of new and adequate housing for an 
increased labor force. 

The Federal capability for careful jblann.ing of developmental pr-ojects 
was further enhanced by promulgation of Principles and Standards for Planning 
nsca^^"pJ^ Qvf K*-'?? "^f.^^"^"^' published j-n the Federal Register early in 
reo^pLnt ^hl ^ V^' ^'^f Resources Council. ThTpPiTi^i^liraTrd Standards 
hr^rh Mn^L of several years' effort by the member executive 

branch agencies and are resulting in, improved coordination and a higher 

^nH''rfi^L5°?''f^"^y Federal agencies, evaluating and formulating water 

and related land-use projects. „ . ■ 

Environmental Protection . • 

Protection of the rural environment and the people in that environment 
Ar? JfJ^Sm ^^J^""^^- ^"sect.icide. Fungicide, and Rodenticide 

Act uii^KA; and its 1972 amendments, now being implemented by the Environmental 

nn%'?.'nH.°"H'^^r'^.^^?^l-- ^" ^^'^"^ ^^'^ ^^74, EPA began developing Regu?at?on 
?n filrtVtV^^^^^^^^^ Applicators, subsequently published 

nini l^lt '^!) especially important aspect of this work involved 

joint efforts of EPA and USDA during the year to ensure the most effective 
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implementation o^" the new programs. The Extension Service joined EPA in the 
planning of pesticide applicator training programs to be conducted nationwide. 
A maj-or tool tha£ will be' used is the National Core Training Manual for 
cofnmercial and private pesticide applicators, developed jointly by EPA and 
Extension, ^Also during the year, planning began on a*major study now being 
conducted by an Extension specialist detailed to EPA to develop a method of 
ascertaining the present knowledge of pesticide applicators about safe use 
of pesticides, pesticide 'appl ication equipment, particular hazards, and other 
factors. • ' , 

EPA also continued work throughout fiscal year 1974 to improve its services 
to protect people and the environment from agricultural chemicals, pests, and 
other hazards. Other s^ignificant programs include the pesticide accident 
reporting .and investigation program, the integrated pest management program, 
the susp&ct chemical review pr6gram,,the substitute chemical program, and 
the pesticides registration program'; 

^ An important r\jew effort was the reentry program that became effective 
' on June 10, 1974, with,EPA's issuance of Farm Worker Protection Standards. 
Trie Standards, which are designed to protect the health of farm wbrkers 
engaged in' hand labor in fields treated with pesticides, ensure that all 
^ reasonable precautions will be t4keti against worker exposure to pesticide chem-' 
icals. EPA coordinates the- enforcement of the Standards with tne occupational 
Safety and Health Administraticin, U.S.. Department of Labor, and with State 
agencies. / . 

Soils monitoring wor^ and epidemiologic studies on, the human health 
effects of pesticide exposure were other important effoijp undertaken or 
'supported by EPA during the year to improve the Nation's capability to ^ 
protect the health and well being of rural resideati and the total population. 



( 



Additional joint efforts -during the year include the continuation of 
support by the National Science Foundation, USDA, and EPA for research in 
19 univlersitities.' The/ objective of this program. is improved understanding 
of the 'principal insect's^ests and their interrelationship witK the environ- 
ment. 

.1 . . ■, - 

M^jor pollution abatement thrusts of USDA environmental quality 
research during fiscal 1974 include research on the disposal and use of food 
and fiber processing wastes, ineiuding development of methods for treating^ 
wastes^,-and recycl ing water. Also emphasized were the reduction of poJJ-tifTon 
and costs of control of pollution from livestock and poultry product^n and 
the applica\tion of sewerage sludge to land. 

Community Facilities and Services 

Expanding' or upgrading the quality of rural electric and telephone 
services enhances the economic potential and quality of life in coirmunities, 
creates jobs, and invites and promotes development. During fiscal year 1974, 
such benefits continued to result from financing assistance from USDA's 
Rural Electrification Administration (REA), as the agency set new loan 
records in helping to meet th^capital requirements of its borrowers. 
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Electric. 'systems financed by RE/\ added 310,690 new consumers, and t&lephone 
borrowers added 308,367 new subscribers to thein lines. 

( R^A expanded its efforts to improve its services to rural areas through 
numerous efforts during the year, including st^'engthening its projram for 
encouraging borrowers to involve more minority groups in their oroqrams and' 
activities. 

Helping to minimize the impact of electric and telephone construction 
,on the environment to guard the quality of life for rural people was also an 
'important a%pe5f "of the agency's community development work during the year. 
Whi|e-,CO,jp;t-fnuing its ongoing efforts here, REA also issued a revised 4J.Qjicy 
^PM^^^^.^ ^"^ guidelines to borrowers, to strengthen its' position on env^rori- 
■d^f^^'^ "i^ttfi'^s and to encourage appropriate borrower response. •> ' 



/-j The agency also worked to improVe its efforts related to energy conser- 
'/ v^tion problems facing the Nation. An illustrative action here was publica- 
tion of Residential ElectV-ic Comfort Conditioning (REA Bulletin No. 142-1), 
a guide that discusses energy conservation measures applicable to electrically 
.heated or cooled rural residences. 

In addition, to strengthen its assistance aimed at helping improve the 
quality of management of REA-financed electric systems and thereby the quality 
of electricj service to rural", people, REA field personnel conducted training 
workshops throughout the couVitry in firianctal, forecasting and control tech- 
niques. A one-week program was also held during the year for new system 
managers to provide orientation in gofld management practices. 

Fire protection facilities, community Jial 1 s , hospitals", schools, nursing 
homes, water and waste disposal systems ,|^aries , medical clinics, and 
recreation centers are major qual it^-of-1 ife features, in all our communities. 
Under the expanded essential community facilities program authorized in the 
Rural Developmen^t Act, rural communities are recerving financial assistance' 
for these and other essential facilities. In ftscal year 1974, the first full 
year of implementation of the expanded community facilities program, FmHA made 
over 1,300 loans totaling nearly $470 million to help build water and waste 
disposal systems in smalb rural communities': Some 102 loans amounting to 
$49.8 million were made for other essential commiini'ty facilities, ranging 
from an 80-bed hospital in Maine to expanded cily ga-s lines in an Oklahoma 
town. . 

To help ensure maximum agency service on behalf of ' the new program, FmHA 
initiated a number of actions to promote coordinated development efforts for 
rural citizens. The agency initiated work with the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion to 50lve technical problems that hindered joint funding of recreational . 
projects;^by the two agencies. In the are^'of health services, FmHA worked 
with HEW to ensure that heal1*h care facilities proposed for FmHA funding 
meet Medicare and Medicaid program requirements. FmHA jointly funded projects ' 
with the Environmental Protection Agency and the regional commissions during 
fiscal year 1974, and also began working withl the JDepartment of Transportation 
on possible joint funding of emergency rescue vehicles and rural transportation 
Kojects. 18 
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Business and Industrial Development 

Increased job opportunities and incomes in rural areas are the basics 
that encourage population retention and growth, provide increased community 
revenue for public services and facilities, and foster more business activity 
as the employee and community resource base becomes more and more attractive 
to firms seeking to locate in rural areas. Under the Rural Development Act, 
FmHA'in fiscal year 1974 awarded nearly $10 million in 136 industrial develop- 
ment grants to local public b.odies in small ^rural communities across the 
country to buy land; install utilities, access roads, and rail spurs; and 
make other essential improvements on rural industrial sites. The agency 
also approved 399 guaranteed loans, totaling nearly $200 million, for develop- 
ment of "private business, and industry in nonmetro areas. 

FmHA participated in a major public service effort of the American Bankers 
Association (ABA) to facilitate maximum participation in agency guaranteed 
loan programs, including business and industry, as well as farm programs. 
The resulting guide [lublished by the ABA was widely-distributed to potential 
lenders -and borrowers across the counjtry. • - 

In addition, -the agency initiated cooperative arrangements with the Small 
Business Administration (SBA) to coordinate^FmHA loan guarantee efforts with 
SBA programs and began working on cooperative 'arrangements with the Economic 
Development Administration, the regional commissions, and other -government 
o groups concerned with economic development of nonmetropdl itan areas. 



Economic Adjustment Assistance' 

The President's Economic Adjustment Committee (EAC), which channels 
Federal resources to assist localities affected economically by Department 
of Defense (DOD) reaTignment'actions , serves as' an important \>^hicle for 
development through its projects in rural communities. In fiscal 1974-, 
when one-third of its projects were in rural' areas, l^the EAC^continued to assist 
.communities experiencing negative economic impacts cVu&ed^'by mil itary instal- 
lation closures or personnel reductions. However:, 3uriag the year the EAC 
greatly "^V-oadened its approach to focus for the first time also on "front^ 
end" impacts of DOD actions. An illustrative project relates to the Navy's 
new Trident Submarine Support Complex being constructed in Kitsap County, 
Wash. An inl^ux of construction workers followed by permanent m^ilotary and 
civilian personnel is' expected to result in an almost_immediate 2'4' pe'rcent 
population increase in the area. The EAC is channeling Federal agency grants, 
including DOD funds the Secretary of Defense has been authorized to use in 
this case,' for construction of the public facilities riecess^^y to accommodate 
this rapid popuUtion increase. 



Self-Help Programs for Citizens 

Commum'ty Action Agencies^ (CAA's) are multipurpose organizations operating^ 
under the former Office of Economic Opportunity in fiscal 1974 and now under - 

- 19 



the Community Services Administrjitipn. In fiscal year 1974, of the total 
of 881 CAA's, 444 operated in rural areas. During the year, rural-based 
CAA's expanded their outreach services in a notable coordination effort, 
serving as facilitators between Farmers' Home Administration and the rural 
poor, using their packaging and outreach capabilities to extend FmHA housing 
program benefits to more low-income, rural families. CAA's also performed 
the catalyst role in the delivery and administration of a wide variety oT 
other Federal programs plus State and local programs. ' 

Cooperatives--people organized to work together for mutual benefits— have 
been studies in America's economic devel-opment'through sel^help since the 
19th century. The most successful CaoperatTves originated'and operate "in 
the rural environment, and the co-op form of business is recognized as a way 
of increasing faifjily income and quality of living in rural areas. In fiscal 
year 1974, the Farmer Cooperative Service (FCS), USDA, provided a wide range 
of orc^anizational , economic feasibi,l ity, and business operations advisory 
service, to promote the development of cooperatives in the United States. A 
major accomplishment to improve the extension and appl icabi 1 ity of its assist- 
ance was the issuance.of a booklet entitled Economic Development Through 
Cooperatives (Program Aid No. 1088), which provides a workable procedural 
formula for successful cooperative development. 

Volunteers--as catalysts for moving a community toward needed actions and 
as partners in helping rural residents with problems that cannot be solved by 
the people alone nor by professionals alone--are also essential to rural 
development. In fiscal year 1974, ACTION, the executive branch agency for 
volunteer service, initiated a project in. Vermont to stimulate community-based 
volunteer-service that builds on existing local institutions. Sponsored by 
the University of Vermont, the "Univers^ity Year for Action" project utilized 
51 students as full-time volunteers to assist poor rural communities in 
northern Vermont. The volunteers, who received college credit for their 
service-, engaged in agricultural extension work, operation of a dental health 
van to reach isolated families, and an information and referral system to 
identify, interpret, and determine eligibility of the rural poor for available 
Federal and State social service programs. 

The agency's VISTA program (Volunteers in Service to America), with 
approximately 42 percent of its fiscal year 1974 budget expended in direct ■ 
volunteer assistance services to rural areas, also strengthened its commitment 
to serving rural people on several fronts. The number of VISTA volunteers 
assigned te rural projects increased to 1,995 in fiscal year 1974 from 1,803 
in fiscal year 1973. - ^ . ' 

VISTA also implemented cross-regional projects wherein volunteers 
accompanied migratory workers to provide continuous health and referral 
services to agricultural workers in the "migrant stream" going from southern 
Texas to the Pacific Northwest. This innovation— which contrasts with 
earlier projects that assigned one volunteer to -the various communities that 
serve as centers for migratory workers moving northward— has resulted in 
greatly improved continuity, comprehensiveness, and immediacy of service. 
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Manpower Development and Employment ■ e- 

The"major executive branch effort during the year with respect to manpower 
development was decentralization of nationally administered manpower programs. 
With passage of the Comprehensive Employment and Training-Act (CETA)., manpower 
programs underwent a basic restructuring that promises to significantly expand 
an^d improve the delivery of manpower -training services to rural communities. 
TWa aspects of the new law<-are particularly important for rural communities: 
the use of formulas to distribute funds under the act; and the flexibility 
and discretion allowed rural areas in developing programs. Two specialized . 
rural manpower programs under CETA continue t£Lbe nationally directed-by the 
Department of Labor— the Migrant/Seasonal Farmworker Program and the Indian \ 
Manpower Program. - . s 

To expand the. ef fect>veness .of the Indian Manpower Program, the Depart- 
ment of Labor established anM)ffice of Indian Manpower Programs, to begin 
operatioQ^at the start of fisca^-iear 1975. The office was established to 
help American Indians gain training and employment, an'd "ttrprovide training 
and technical assistance tohelp Indian organizations qualify for an estimated 
$50 million earmarked for Indlah'^programs under CETA during fiscal year 1975. 
The office is coordinating Its activities with, other Federal agencies providing 
services to Indians. 

Rural manpower development Improvement was also one of the aims of a major 
study addressed to the Nation's long-time need to know the composition of the 
country's widespread and varied agricultural and agribusiness occupations. 
This knowledge is needed for improving the rationale and effectiveness of man- 
power training, vocational education and labor placement programs, and planning • 
assistance offered to industries seeking rural locations. 

In fiscal year 1974, an interdepartmental committee addressing this nefed 
identified and validated the Nation's occupations that require agricultural 
knowledge and. skills. The Committee members--USDA, the. Departments of Labor 
and Health,, Education and Welfare, and the Census Bureau--studied ,90,000 
industry-occupational cross classifications, identifying 108 occupations in 
201 industries that require knowledge of agriculture. The number of agri- , 
cultural workers in each industry-occupational 'category by cl.ass of worker 
was. published in a U.S. summary, with Sta,te data published in 10 regional 
volumes. This pioneering effort is the foundation for projections of employ- 
ment opportunities and training .needs , and for development of methods to 
integrate the data into ex1s,|;ing data collection and analyses systems to keep 
Information current. — - 



Indian Affairs • , 

Improvement of services to Indian reservations and their resident ruraV 
communities received significant emphasis in fiscal year 1974 through Bureau 
of Indian Affairs (BIA) actions to give Indian communities a strmger voice 
In determiniog the future of the Indian people and their natural resources. 




Many of the Bureau's programs— the operation of schools, maintenance of 
roads, community service$ and others— were put under direct tribal control - 
through contracts during the year. In addition, responsibil ity-^or a^l pro- 
gram operations of the Bureau 'was delegated to field offices tp create a more 
direct and responsive service delivery system and to further greater local 
involvement in resources management and development. 

Also, a new budgeting procedure^ was initiated to anable tribes to set 
their own priorities for service needs prior to BIA-tmal financial planning 
meetings.. . - . .. 

* 

Toward the end of the year, the ^Indian Financing Act of 1974 was enacted. 
The Act IS designed to provided needed credit and financing for the develop- - 
ment of tribal resources and the establishment or expansion of Indian busi'ness 
enterprises. It authorises $50 million for a revolving loan fund, $60 million 
for a loan guaranty and insurance fund, and $30 million fer Indian business 
enterprise grants. 



V 



Recreational Opportunities Development 

^^^tr.^t^^^^'T^^ opportunities provi'de the dual benefit of ^'ncreasing the 
inJrpa^ nn'snJ ^ 9iven area for currentand potential residents and also 

• -fh^ nntln?-^? /PP°''^u"'^'^' generated by the recreation/tourism industry. 
Ihe potential for such benefits was enhanced during fiscal year 1974 as the 

or'tn^pL?"^''"?' (U.S. Department of Interior) began to implement. 

Saf^nnw^nf n?.H '^^D^'" implementing, tiie lOO-plus recommendations in the 
Nationwide Outdoor Recreation Plan, traremitted to the Congress by the Presi- 
dent in December 1973. ^Methods to improve access to recreational facilities 
and rlrLf^^^' Will include such steps, as encouraging establishment of park - 
^^II h ^'^ ^ "^^""^^ that would enable them to 

serve dispersed rural resident^. The Plan also fosters increased technical 
assistance to counties and smalTcittes .and advocates -better ■ recreation-re^la- 
fo rurSl^areSs "^^"^ °^'^hich are within or accessfble 

Rural area recreation needs are al^ being addressed through the Land 
and Water Conservation Fu,nd. ; In fiscal year 1974, the Fund provided" Sta?e 
and local governments witb nearly $70 million-42 percent of total Fund 

rural areas for the acquisition and develop.ment of outdoor 
recreation lands and facilities. 

As with executive branch efforts in other rural development effo'rts 
during the year, the team concept to problem solution was given increased 
emphasisjn recreation-related matters. USDA, Interior, the DepartmeVit of 
i^fL'r''^!-""' together, for example, in coordinated 

transportation ^project planning' restil ting in the review of some 1,500 high- - 
way and other transportation projects for their impacts gn the rural landscape. 

Cooperative recreation management agreements with the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation,- the National Park Service, other Federal agencies, and the States 
also received increased emphasts during the year. . An example" is the coopera-- 
tive ma-nagement actions between' the Department of Defense and Interior Depart- 
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ment agencies with regard to fish and wildlife a^d recreatiofial facl\tieVon 
military bases, and transfers of Federal surplus equipment- and property to 
localities for public Vecreation facilities,.. 

Natural Re source Conservation., and Developm^t *. 

' , ,\ ' ^ 

Provision of watetvi^r irrigation, municipal, and industrial water service, 
hydroelectric power generation, fish and wildlife habitat enftancement, and 
rec/eational uses are some of the benefits to rural Americkfifom multipurpose 

curce development projects «j»dertaken by the Bureau of RfecTamation (Interior 
^^jj>Ktm6flt) in fiscal >974, at the second highest level of funding in the 72- 
year hjistory of the reclamation program. Throughout the year, the Bureau's 
public involvement prog ramjrece+vetf increased emphasis in each region. Rec- 
lamation instituted jiariouT'types and degrees of local participation for 
greater citizen Involvement in resource development projects consistent with 
meeting project objectives. ' . 

In'uSDA, Soil ConserV^atloo Service resource conservation antTdev^opfnent 
(RG&D) projects, small watershed projects, cooperative river basin studies, 
flood hazard studies, and soil surveys continued to contribute to rural 
development through conservation planning assistance and assistance aimed at 
careful utilization of natural resources. During the year, strong efforts were 
made by SCS to fencourage RC&D project sponsors to fix boundaries of project 
areas so as. to make them coterminous with areawide compr'ehenslve planning , 
agency areas. In addition to seeking common boundaries to Increase coordina- . 
tion of efforts, SCS helped RC&D sponsors enter into memorandums of under- 
standing or agreements for Improving coordination with approximately 150 
areawide planning agencies. 

The Forestry Incentives Program, a joint venture invol ving'USDA' s Forest 
Service and ^Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service and the various 
State forestry agencies, is now helping smaller private landowners place their 
forest land under Improved forest management. Authorized by the Congress in 
1973 and fully Implemented in' fiscal year «974, the program provides cost- 
sharing assistance for tree planting and timb^ s.tand Improvement by eligible 
pirivate owners. The Federal share of costs ranges from 50 to 75 percent. By 
5he end of fiscal year 1974, 14,000 private landowners participating in the 
new program had treated 285,000 acres of forest land. | \ 

Housing • 

Efforts by private lenders and builders augmented by Federal housing 
assistance programs continue to ffrovide Improved housing in rural areas. 
During calendar year 1974,' 619,000 single and -tfftiltl family housing unitii^were 
completed In nonmetropol Itan ?reas, Twehty-oneO percent of these units were 
as'slsted by Federal housing programs— for example, those of the Federal 
Housing Administration '(42, 000 units). Veterans Adm1n1strat1on*»(10,000 units). 
Farmers Home Administration (73,000 units), and Farm Credit Administration- , 
(5,000 units). Tiie remaining 489,000 units were financed by private leifiders, ^ 
the principal source of financing for new home construction In rural areas. 
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Sijic,e 1^50, our country \as experienced an almost- continual impifdvement 
hl^nil. conditions--especial\v in rural ai>eas. This improvement hat been \ 
KpS ..n??c ' j;^-' i-JP^ovementNin existing hou^ in the construction \ 

nLmf^^n the 950's,\hout 375,0bQ units were built annually in 

npnmetrppoli tan, areas. This number^xpanded to 460.000 during the 196ais and 
increased to about 700,000 during th^ early years of the 1970's : 

t.iHp IIIh tV^'' housing in rural areas is of considerable magni- 

fy to M i'l^^^"'^ °'" ""^'^ ^^°"omy In nonmetro areas alone, 

several yelrs "^^^""^ ^ ^^^^ been invested in nev/ housing the past 

Based X'the Census definition of sub^ndard housing,. Census data show V 

Bv ^970 t^V. n'S^ ^'^ "^"'"^^^^ 'f^'' substandard in 9I0. 

ct.nnl ^ this percentage had declined to 15 perc-fent, and by iXte 1973, sub- 
standard housing had dec ined to only about IQ^ercent. E^en^hough thire has 
wprp iiw?ni I'^P^^T^i \" housin5^on4itions,^ about 3 million rural households 
were living in substandard housing in 1 970. ^ January 1976 data show that the 
number way have decreased to about 2 million hou§ehp-lds. ■ 

rural^hnfl^fnn''''"^. P^^^'^f^ continue to a major Vole in the improvement of 
rural housing. During fiscal year 1974, the Farmer^ Home Administration (FmHA) 

10n'nnn'h"n °' ""T' H'^ ""''"'^^ '° construct, purchase, or im rJve more^'S^ 
. 100,000 homes and apartments for rural residents of low or moderate income. 

^-u f?9i]it3te mor^apid and expanded housing activity in rural areas 
977u ed ;:rH^.K? °f^/f\-i"g/ederal program requirements, F^HA has since 
Jt.nH^^H ? Housing and^Urban Development Department's Minimum Property 
m^nH^f J" fiscal year 1974, FmHA made HUD's new -Minimum Property Standards 
Z^t .? 2"^ -^'^ initiated work on adopting HUD's mobile home standards, since 

maJriSn<:"n"''"S-?"^.^''''" Development At t of 1974, FmHA now haS authority Jo 
iTidKe loans on mobile homes. ^^^-^ ^ 

ProaJm rnn!Hi^!'f,-I!°"lI"l/"''^^'"''^u development Department establ ished-^rban 
Program Coordination Staff under the Assistant Secretary for Community l^lanninq' 
to improve HUD's capacity for parti^:iplljng in coordinated ^ 
Federal efforts affecting the development of communities of all sizes. This 
rnnrHin.to 2m^^" problems of ?mall rural' aotrmunities, r.ecotmiends.ways to 
on rJral prSbl P'^^""'"'' '"^ the point of contact wfth other ^gencies 



, The Urban Program Coor.di nation Staff initiated meetings witH the Farmers 
Home Administration, the Veterans Administrat^'on, the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, ^nd representatives of the home building and lending industries, to 
find ways to meet rural irousing needs. Also a team of'HUD personnel traveled' 
into nonmetropo i tan areas to v\isit ban'fcs, mortgage Companies, builders^ afd 
realtors operating iTrJsmall towU and cCmmuni^ies! ^ ^-dentif; way to ma kf 
HUD programs more worl^able in these places.-. Under the Department's decentral- 

Jnwnc^'""?''^'" administratjon system, HUDVfield statf worked cl>se:3^^h small 
towns on\a regular bas.is. I ■ ^^^.-1^3111011^ 

A s|L@4fiic HUD objective throughout^ the year was to identify ways to"^ 
increase Ifhe niimbdr of lenders and\ borrower^ .taking advantage of available 



Federal Hooding Administy'ation (FHA) sej^yices in »:ural areas', "snd to take ' 
appropriate initiatives as quickly as^ possible. 

^ Many specific recommendations for improving HUD services to rur^l areas 
arose out of the year's fact-finding actions. One ^-esuir has been the Federal 
Housing Administration's development .of a simplified handbook that, by clearly 
identifying basic FHA requirements, gives lenders in one booklet all they need 
tp know to initiate an FHA^home Joan, 



In addition, all HUD field staff have been" urged to speed up seryices in . 
rural areas, and , to use the flexibility .already built into FHA underwriting 
standards to take account-of the different chafacternJliics of, rural properties^ 
Field staff have also been instructed to condiict outreachSefforts, ^eluding . 
'visits to tenders in small towits and rur^l areas to familiarize them with FHA 
programs. \ ^ \ 

In 1974, for the first time\uD also .sfet aside 36,000 units under the 
GNMA tanliem program specifically fok use in nbnmetro areas. This action was 
designed to stimulate home building Imi small /:ommunities and to ensure that 
rural homebuyers will have an opporturHty tq take advantage of the, below - 
mark^t^^joterest rates under the tar^m f^rogram. ^ , 

Transportation 

. The Department of Transportation in fisc^tl year 1974 increased its- 
activities to improve ruVal transportation facilities, including conducting 
or contracting for research on rural transit operations and management, 
of existing facilities for transporting disadvantaged residents of^jcii^ ^ 
areas, and rural freight problems. In addition, the Department developed 
implementation guidelines for appljcants for the new rur^l public transportat^^ 
.demonstration program thatl^wvl^^ grants for projects e„stablishing / 

or significantly iinproVTKgrural publ ic -transportation service >l^o during 
the yea.r, tb-e-olpartment began the deveWpment M pol icy guidelines on the use 
of i^-onalMass Transportation Assistance Act M 1974 funds authorized for 
^a^ststance to areas outside urbanized areas. ] \ V 

Health and Other nUan Development Services 



The Department of Health, EdWation, and Welfare, ai 
hundred programs that impact on the quality of American 
to improve the delivery of its servicers to rurdl 



amihistering several 
life, hasUontinued 

efforts to improve the delivery of Its services to rurai People£ i^6llowing 
the commitment illustrated expl icitly by the ekab ishment jr^he Wfice of 
Rural Development (ORD) in fiscal year 1973. \W is attempting to)Jassure that 
HEW programs are cognizant ofUhe particular^n« of rural people^ \ i 

During the year, ORD estaisli shed a formal ftuAal network in each- HEW 
regional office and in a , number of flEW agency H^aMquartersl Members of thi\s 
^ural network participated in a trai'ning session designed to enhance their, \ 
capacity to undertake and support rural develbpmfenif ijctivitt^es within 
region or agency. In addition, ORD began k study 
to nonmetropoT*itan area^ (completed in fiscal year 
completed site Wis its to 10\ comprehensive 

V. 




the in 

3f \HEW res'burce al.locatior 
1975) . The office also 



n service del ivery 




iCtS 





. areas as part^of an evaluation effort to identify barriers to service 
del.ivery; set ciy4^eria for evaluating the efficiency and impacKpf delivery 
systems, and extract from these and other sites some genera.l i2ed\}^ments 
ecessary for successful systems in nonmetropol itan areas. ' 

.HEW was also extensively invqlved in develop^'ng guidelines for implementa- 
tion of major new legislation of particular importance to r^ral areas. This v 
legnslation includes Title III of thd , Older Am^w^s Comprehensive Services 



i«\mKndments of 1973; the health Maintenanc^Offa 
Entergfincy Viedical Services Systems Act 0^^1973. 



■ AmgcJ-Ccfns Compt 

efqanization Act of 1973rand the 



' Further, fiscal year 1974 was the first yearV full .implementation of the 
National Health Service Corps, a program for placing health professionals in 
^r^^Ll^i^'? critical 'health manpower shortages. , By thft^nd of -the year, 392 of 
the 423 sites approved for Corps "ass^i^nees had been , classified as rural 

^ In ajiother effort to irpcove health services in heSlthscare deficiefft 
areas, HEW funded a number of MfDEX and PRIMEX J/ projects for the training of 
assis-tants to the primary care physicYan. The majority of ''graduates and • 
ort^ooo^^ of these programs are working with physicians in towns with less tKari 
2(^.000 population. Two-of the PRIMI^prfbjects^l^rfev Family NurseuPractitioVer- ' 
training programs to prepare graclutftes to deliver brimary c&re "^principariy in 
free-standing, clinics in rura>iireas without h prei/ious source of car^ 



Fiscal year ]97^aHo saw an increased HEW focus ori the us~i of such modern 
technology as slows<ran TV for X-ray. transmission and two-way interactive TV 
for diagnosis^^treatment in rural areas. .Both kinds of techholbgy are lieiilq 
used by physfcian extenders located in remote -areas. \ ; 

Among m^ny otl^r HEW efforts'to irDprove the delivery of s^lities^^and to ' 
tacilitate the best use of these services is a. demonstration program insjtitig 
in fiscal year 1974 to assis.t'State anc^ local general purpose governments 
imbrove their capaciti^to plffni manage, and e\)ialuate human servfc? prbgrams, 
As toart of thi s leffortT HEW \is also analyzing prlesent departmental regulations^ 
andUdministr^fcTv^ procedure^ to assess which chi^ges could be ma^e to a\llow 
Stafte and local governments additional flexibj.li 
assiMa^ce and more latitude for increased parti c^ 
prc-^-^- - 




Louiq^De maqe to a\i low 
lin utilizing HBW financial 



on in human re 



tneach effort Wpre^ssly Resigned \to Wing, personal ized^aisli stance 
tettai|s,'the Veterans Adm\iHii|tration\ (VA) increased its'mobilfe van 
OOlpercent oveiflf fislcal yehr 1973,itduring 48 continental States- 
ic(| in contrast to 24 Stattes a year earlier. ' Over 48,576 rUral 
were counseled — n__i^_.^ « /. ...» 

pprenijiceshi 



d by J^terahs Ben^f^ts Counselors in job placement^ job 
ipi edUcatiiin, c'omberteatio'n/ pensions, and otfier^VA and 



T 

J^tpatiaiit servides/fc 
th the/establishmedt- 




rural ^fet^rans 




also ^;^i;enaed 



Medical CSre tx/tenderl and Pr/ 
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n hospftafe in Albuquerquei /N. Mex., 

//I ./ / " /// ■ ■ 

/ .' ■ , '/ ' 
•y |)^dicalj^rq/ Extender. 





and Lincoln, Nebr. , of telecare systems for regularly contacting isolated and 
single veterans to ascertain their well-being. Further, in one Nebraska VA 
hospital, the work staff was significantly expanded'to provide ppst-hospital 
social services to "veterans -in 30 Nebraska and 12 Kansas counties, most of 
which Are rural . ■ * 

The- VA also expanded its special rural telephone service, enabling 
veterans and dependents in rural areas to make, toll-free calls to VA regional 
offices for information and assistance. Thirty-one inward Wide Area Telephone 
circuits embracing 13\States were added to Jb-is service in fiscal year 1974, 
bringi/<g the toll-free call system to rural gtreas in 33 States. 

■'An additional example of VA efforts to increase responsiveness to rural 
veterans' needs was the administrative action taken in fiscal year 1974 that 
.increased the maximum fciDUSi ng loan amount available to rural veterans from. 
$21,000 to $25,000, the -statutory limit. 



Law Enforcement . 

'During fiscal year 1974, the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
(LEAA), Department of Justice, funded^a variety of efforts to counterd^ct ^ 
specific crime problems fn.nonmetropol itan cfommunities. For example, LEAA 
proviifed grants for r'adio equipment,.. rural patrol manpower, and cooperative 
progrUs- between local and county law enforcement units to reduce the response 
time to rural crime. These efforts are directed to a number of problems— such 
as cattle 'rustling ^and farm equipment thefts--comiiion in areas characterized 
by remotene'ss and great distances between population concentrations. 

Durinq the year, six Illinois couJJties shared a grant to develop the West 
Central Emergency\ural Theft. Deterrence and Apprehension P|po gram formed to 
combat the ubsurge in rural crime-'especial ly residential burglaries and 
equipments c&mmodity, and livestock thefts-by strengthening and increasing 

;ir patrol actjivities. A recent project. eval uation shows a significant ^ 
ceduction in police response time. 



A Rural Crime Squad' activated in 1971 to cover 1« 
isoMri received in f/scal year 1974 two grants total i 
tigators, one jail/administrator, and a 



ounties, 1n 
ig $38/782. 
new deputy wereaaded. 




west central 
Five in- 



indicate a 66- 



A tirant of $12/^343 went to Project Cattle Guard in ttfrdell, Okla., to 
contMniile a prograJthat investigates thefts in seven OWoma counties. In 
addiUon, the project educated citizens and law enforcement o^^^^i^ers about 
rural thefts aiid Jevelops statistics on all lost, str/yed\ or stolen livestock 
^'d Stolen tack and far'm implements. JRecent project repor\ts 
percent :neco very rate on thefts reported to the Cattle Gualrd office. 

Funilfra of the first law-focused education projecf basW in a rural a>:ea 
was Continued by LEAA in nine Leflare Countyj. Miss , schooU. Aimed at insti l- 
ing Aspect far the law, the projedt is -for /eighth graders ^"^ ^"voli/es vis^ t. 
by crfmi0al justice professionals jnd law er^fOrc^ement personnel , dissem^nat o^ 
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There are about 20,000 local police departments in tine United States with 
10 officers or less, but most literature at the national level continues to 
deal with larp.e metropol itati agencies. To help small departments develop good 
management techniques, LEAA, through the Vermont State Planning Agency, funded 
a prototype study of the Montpelier PoMde Department 06 officers) in fiscal 
year 1974. LEAA's aim in this irinovatfve project is to demonstrate a meth- 
odology for police manpower management and initiate dissemination: of the model 
to departments in small communities. 

\ 

Rehabilitation of juvenile offenders and predelinquent or potentially 
delinquent young people in rural communities is part of the LEAA-funded Petit 
Jean Comprehensive Juvenile Services project serving three rural counties 
in central Arkansas. Petit Jean diverts juveniles , from the traditional 
juvenile justice system by provic^ng an alternative incarceration. This is 
being accompl ished .thFough efforts to generate improvehients in the juvenile 
justice system through §uch means as standardization of pracedures for juvenile 
courts; use of court nfrferees with legal backgrounds; improving the system for 
recording juvenile offenses; and providing legal consultation for offenders. 
The project includes provision of probation and aftercare services, including 
counseling and testing for the offender and the family and the use of volunteers 
from the community to work with-the rehabilitation and counseling of iuvenile 
offenders. 

Agriculture in Rural Development " . i y. 

In response to this Administration's objective of supporting and pro- 
moting a strong agricultural economy, it has encouraged fa»^mers to take 
advantage of a growing demand fiar farm products' both at home a-nd abroad by: 

-Removing acreage restrictiprfs on extensively grown crops. 
-Permitting market forc^s^o guide planting decisions, thereby reducing 
■waste in the allocation of agricultural resources. • 
-Continuing .toppovidS' producers with protection against' severe price 
ydeclineMfrm^ supports). 

/-Encouraging maximum feasible exports of farm products (export promotion, 
foreign market intelligence, short-term export credit, food aid programs, 
trade negotiations). 
-Maintaij;ing production efficiency research at a high-level. 

" "The tal)le below summarizes the impact oi^proved markets and^record- ' 
larg^e farm output on farm income— most of which gges to rural areas. 

Year Real ized gross Produc^^^ - Net income to , 

inco me frorti expenses \\ farm ooerators 

farming ~tx ^ 

Billion dolla rs . T 

1.970 $58.6 $44.8 . ^T3.8 

1971 60.6 47.8 • --.I ' 12.8 

}972 70.1 -52.8 • 17.3 

T973 95.3 65.8 29 5 

1974 101.1 ' ^ 73A 27 7 



The supply of agricultural credit continued to- grow during calendar 
year 1974. Farm debt outstanding by principal lenders totaled $84.3 billion, . 
an increase of 12.4 percent over calendar year 1973. The Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration lending system and commercial banks held almost one-half of this farm 
debt. Merchants, dealers, and individuals held 38 percent of the calendar 
year 1974 farm debt, and the Farmers Home Administration l^eld almost 5 percent. 

In fiscal year 1974, for the second straight year, FmHA made more than 
r$l billion in loans to farmers and ranchers. Operating loans were record high, 
with $525 million being disbursed to family farmers through 53,865 loans. And 
under the farm ownership program, FmHA advanced $352.2 million to family 
farmers through 11,997 loans. Also, some 22,400 loans advanced over $128.3 
million to farmers and ranchers adversely affected by natural disaster. 

Accelerated FmHA efforts during the year to help farmers secure credit 
frpm other lenders generated an additional $490 million in private lender . 
loans, making it possible to serve approximate-ly 6,000 additional low-income 
farmers through the farm operating and farm ownership loan programs. 

I 

These loan programs, plus the wide range of other farmer programs operated 
by the agency, including resource conservation and "development loans, gr'azing 
association loans, and Indian Und acquisition loans, were included in the 
nuiterous e^^rts undertaken by FmHA in fiscal 1974- to imlprove its services 
to the public. In addition to those efforts reviewed prfeviously, th^ agency 
translated into Spanish a number of leaflets describing its programs^ 



and 



distributed them widely in all 
of Spanish- speaking residents, 
agency program instructions in 
consolidating them to- expedite 
the publ ic. 



areas of the country with significant numbers 
FmHA also began a complete rewriting of all 
fiscal 1974, for the purpose of simplifying and 
processing of loans and speed up service to 



***«.* 



In the foregoing pages of this, my first report to the Congress on Govern- 
'men\ Services to Rural America, I have reported on actions taken to improve 
services to rural communities before 1 came into office. Subsequently,, these 
actions have been continued and expanded. With these actions and the increas- 
ing evidence of rural progress on many important fronts, it can no longer be 
said that our rural people are being left behind. As evidence of this progress," 
nonmetropolitan employment grew almost twice as fast as metro employment from 
1970 to 1975. Also, during 1970-74, the nonmetro population growth rate exceed- 
ed the" metro rate for the first time this century. These and other indicators 
are striking evidence of the improvement in rural America's ability to retain 
and attract^esi^ents looking for a good life. 

There are many explanations for the surge in rura^ development. These 
include: . 

..* The 1960's youth movement and back-to-the-count|^y movement. 
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* The general, seemingly inexorable increase in the complexity of 
life in overcrowded cities. 



* The practical search for amenable locations for new or expanding 
businesses and the trend toward decentralization of manufacturitiq 
ar\d other industry. - . , 

* Increased settlement of retired people in rural areas and small 
towns. , . J 

* Expansion of State colleges. 

* The increasing search for ways to maintain small farms through the 
help of nonfarm incomes. 

* The new determination of rural people that their heritage shall not 
be simply a part of their history. 

The Federal Government will confinue in its efforts to improve the 
quality of life in rural America through support and encouragement of the 
development that is so clearly now a part of our rural communities. As in the» 
past, however, it is the local people themselves, through their own initiative- 
and energies, who must determine the manner in which their communities will 
grow and change. Government must not intrude on this basic American right 
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Part 11 ^ \ 
« 

GOVERNMENT SERVICES TO RUR AL AMERICA MEASURED 
BY FEDERAL OUTLAYS, FIS:CAL YEAR 1974 

SUMMARY 

' This Dart of the report examines the distribution of Federal outlays in 
fncrJ vLS 1974 amonq U S counties grouped alonfl^rv-wbarr-lo-rural dimenspn. 
ritSthHosturbarcouniygr^P being core cour^^ies of large metropolitan^ar^as 

: S t fn^o rurafrepres^ntA tot'ally ^^^^] r'^KTl^AV'^Yhe^^Fe ^a/SSt- 
adjacent to a Standard Metropo>itan Statistical Area (SMSA). ^he Federa out 
lav distribution is also presented across counties grouped by census regions 
Inri bJ rate Of recent U9^3) population growthV.Jhe distribution of outlays 
fs compared SuK the diir?butioK of the population/ Tnis comparison, is used 
to calculate per capita outlays among the county groups. 

Federal outlays selected for this analysis tot^le^l $62 billion in fiscal 
year ;!7raid are from 18Z programs grouped into four major P^-^f sroups: 
humin resource development, community and industrial development, housing, and 
agriculture and natural resources. . 

In the aaareqate across all 182 programs and the 4 program areas, per capita 
Federa? outlays wire higher in nonmet!-o counties ($329) than in metro counties 
($283) Sowe^errJhe i?erall metro-nonmetro difference results from the inclu- 
sion of the high y rural -oriented agriculture and natural resource Programs.. 
wJose per caS^ta total was $88 in nonmetro counties in contrast to only $10 in ^ 
mStro bounties. While the population in fetro countie ^^-^P^Jf^^J^-G percent 
of the U.S. total . 69.5 percent of the selected Federal outlays accrued to metro 
counties. \ If agriculture and natural resource programs are omitted, from this 
analysis. y 5 percent 6f the outlays accrued to metro counties. 

While outlays for agriculture and natural resources greatly [^^ored nonmetro 
counties oer capita housing outlays in nonmetro counties were only 59 percent of 
lle mtlo figure Per capita outlays for human resource develoumeYit favored met- 
^o counties oSI ays for community facilities were roughly equal in metro and 
Nonmetro countiesfand Outlays fg'r industrial facilities and highways favored 
nonmetro counties. 

Among the 10 metro and nonmetro categories of counties, f ':^"Pi*Sl 
were highest ($506) in the totally ruraj counties not adjacent to n bMSA wh 
outlays for agriculture and natural resources totaled $196 Pe^ "pita, or over 
six times the national average. Among the nonmetro g/oups. per "P f 
were lowest in the most urbanized counties adjacent to an SMSA. J^^^s results 
from the low outlays for agriculture ^nd natural resources accruing to these 
relatively urban, nonmetro counties. ' 
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Among the metro county groups, per capita Federal outlays were highest in > 
the core counties of greater mett'-o arels (those with 1 million or more people) — 
$317 ner capita. They were lowest in fringe counties of the same large metro ,, 
areas-tV$197. The low per capita outlays in the suburban counties of greater 
metro areas largely result from small outlays for human resource development. 
This is particylarly so for welfare and health payments, reflecting the higher^ *3 
incomes and Velative lack of pcTor and elderly people in suburban coun.ties. 

Regionally, per capita Federal outlays were highest in the West (4)384) and* 
lowest in the Northeast ($256). Selected pericapita Outlays in the West were 
30 percent pove the U.S. average and 50 percdnt above the Northeastern figure. 
The large interregional differences are due in part, to differing magnitudes of ^ 
•eligible populations for human resource programs, different demand for housing 
fundi, differences in the den,sity of population {a factor that grl^atly influ- • 
ences differences in per cafJota outlays for highways), and differences in the 
importance of agriculti^re in the regional economies. ' 

The analysis by county growth rates showed that per capita outlays in fis- 
cal year 1974 were grla«est ($422) in nonmetro counties that lost population 
during T970- 73 and l owest ($265) in metro counties that grew during the same 
period. Among ^ nonmetro counties, those with declining populations during 1970- 
73 , had per capita Federal, outlays over one-third higher than nonmetfo counties 
that grew over the 3-year period. This overall difference results from the ^ 
large per capita outlays for agriculture and natural resources in declining 
nonmetro counties--$174 compared with $74 in growing nonmetro counties. 

Among metro counties grouped by receqt population growth ratesi, per capitfii 
^outlays in declining metro counties ($311) were $15 higher than injmetro coun- 
ties experiencing recent population growth. This difference- results from greater 
outlays for human resource development in the declining counties ($137) than in 
the growing counties ($74) despite greater housing outlays in the growing coun- 
ties. . 



INTRODUCTION * 



The objective of this part-of the report is to analyze the distribution of 
Federal outlays among urban and rural areas in fiscal year 1974. The data source 
is the county file of the Federal outlay data tapes. This file is prepared an- 
nually by the Community Services Administration '(CSA) (successor agency, to the 
former Office of Economic Opportunity) and represents a compilation of outlay 
da.ta at the county level from all Federal agencies. CSA publishes these data 
in State volumes of FederabOutlays. , ■ - 

Since counties are the units of analysis, they were grouped along an urban- - 
to-rural dimension to permit comparison of the distribution of outlays for se- 
lected prograflk and groups of programs and the distribution of the population 
in terms- of rural and urban charter. The distribution of Federal outlays was 
also computed for counties by census regions and by 1970-73 population .growth 
rates. 
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This abroach of comparing the .distribution of Federal outlays with that of 
the po u at^dUtrlbution across the urban-to-rural dimens on of coun^e wa 
used extensively in the Fourth Annual Report. The adpendix to the hiTtn Annua. 
RXorfcoSti^ned fiscal 1973-<feta by these county gr6ups. ^ 

Although similar in approach, the analjisi s her?, differs from thaj-i^e^rlier. 
reoorts in examining fewer Federal programs. In preyipus reports,- five major 
Srog^am IJpesTre Studied:, agriculture and "X^brelfnriliS Jsls 

resource development, community development, and hous-ing. pe Present ana lysis 
dol^not deal with programs of defense but concentrates instead on P'^oj^a^s 'for 
humn ?esoS?ce development (such as education, welfare, and manpower training . 
a^deJe o^menthcoSSunfty and industrial development grant and loan , programs, 
JSusi^ p?ogrami . and a9rii ul tfre and natural resource programs . ^ 

Why tJiutlay-flata Are Used to MeasAj rp Availability of . 

Services to Rural Areas . ." 

• ThTc nart nf the reoort is in response to the Agricultural Act'of 1970 901 

■ /p^ dIJectivrto the P^e?i5enl ti report annually to the Congress on the avili- 

■ ib m7oH bJoad ranSf if Sovernment and government-assisted services to rural 
t?^?o meSe Ind report on this availability «t any point in jHe. however, 
■iran'iindertlking Pf enomous magnitude characterized by technical difficulties 
-and Srohibitiv^costs that- have Sade it necessary to rely on 'this outlays analy- 
sis ta i id] c^tl the extent to whic-h Federal, agencies deliver servi ces and ^e- 
sources to rural areas. ' . 

ThiK this reoorAinq effort is limited to. Federal servkes as opposed to . 
serviJ f of*5n Jnrtfrf'goJernmeht (town. County areawide. tate . a^^ 
not analyze the literal availability, or presence, of particular services 
sources developed from those services in rural areas.. . - 

- Reasons for the approach taken relate, first, to the Q'^^at number _ of govern- 

IS 

nno ;iitprnative for measuring^ the availability of government services to 
i^^l irjr^ondu^t fmassive survey of all governmental units providing 
^prv STto rura? areas with rlgird tb whit services they provide and how much 
of pS se?vi« s provided; thit is. measure the stock of services available 
ft r iln' ifnt ?n'"me.' The survey could Provide data such as: nDm^^^ 
housing units financed through direct government loans or loans insured or 



services 
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oTucTut funLn "''"^^^ °^ sewerind water/ hookups provided by 

publicdlly funded water and sewer systems, amount of police and fire orotection' 
number of people receiving public assistance and the level o^Lt assistance 

oiect? n'^hL':?''''' telephones and electricity^through governm 1 s sted 
projects, number of persons receiving medical services through the public health 
service; and number of students in the public school system. The cost of this 
approach would be prohibtive, either one time or annually--and the Congres has 
called for annual reporting on the subj;ect under dist:ussio;i. congress 

A second aossible approach wojild be to annually examine the tJiiHaPt<; of StatP 
and local goverWnts for their expenditures by function, Snd to report on results 

nd"S^aTuud°Se? '''''''' '''''''' ' examinXn' S 

taken ev^rv HfJh ±r ^he Pu.rpose of Ihe Census, of Governments under- 

not reoortPd Mntf/?nnn ^4 "l!"'''' ^"'^"^ '^^^ ^^^^^^ °^ the Census but 

;hLip^°r^l^';jdtVo'hibSf?:e^v'^ '^'T- '^^'^ -p-- 

pre^;i2us^reDor?r°?^^n'"?-?' '"JJ^'J^'J ^PP^°^^h used here as in 

?onectld7rl ^'l FpHp;.1 n'" Federal outlay data. These data, which are 
collected from all Federal agencies b^ the Communitr Services Administration for 
each' fiscal year, represent the rRost cUprehensive statistical informatibn Svai^- 

"f^lUclir^M^^^^^^ provide sirJJces S a l ' V 

Americans. Although the information does not include State and liocal' outlays 

cv ad vi-Iies ?hrn'f^' -'^PE^r' °V'^'? governments and riJate a en- 

ina oranJs f.nrh L^S'Ji-'^ transfers (such as revenue sharing fEnds) and match- 
Fede^arnnt av 5n ^P^stance-grant-s and water and .sewer grants). The ■ 
orovidP ?pJl?rJ^ 9^ represent the Federal G0vernmer^t's efforts to 

Measure F^HPra? pf7n..c ^"'t^""' S^^nts and loans for water and sewer systems - 

? f^^ei^^Vefforts to increase publically financed water and ^ewer systems. 
Ilnl M ^l^T^^}^'y Secondary Education Act of 1965) education funds repre- 
advantaged Government's efforts to provide education services to the Sfl-" 

, - . ■ » 

Other reasons for using the Federal outlay data in this report include the 

erl Ten;iP^^5 ' '''' ^""^^"^ ^^"1^ additional o ^to ed- 

era agencies, (2) previous reports have used this data, and their continued use 

ere se'?h'e av^?lah??;rV?"^P''^"'°"^ °^ ''''''' Go^ernrrpVs effSr ' o i ! 
crease the availability of government services, and (3) the butlavs reorespnt a 
common unit of services provided across programs and over time f ^'^P^^^^"^ ^ , 



2/ Included in the Federal, outlay data used here are guaranteed anl^ insured 
loan commitments, which are loan commitments extended by private banking and 
na^t n/?t!'"'n°"^^ ' P'^°'"^''^ ^^e Federal Government to repay all o? 
part of those loans which default. Although they are not actual FederaoSElavs 

^r ^a?;'s::;?c'er' Fu'r?hi; '''''' instruments in hejping to proJide publ ic'aX' 
private services. Further, program financial measures reported by Federal aSen- 
Cies^vary among programs,, from obligations in some cases ?o budget outl/ays^ 
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Federal Outlay Data a nd the Catalog of 
Federal Domestic Assistance 



In this report, a large percentage of the programs awearipg in the Federal 

previous, fiscal year, regulations, guidelines, literature references , 
mation contacts. 



mestic Catalog wa^ not a/lways successrui. ratciiiny ""^^ /T^'T;;;- 
qrams of the Depitment/of Housing and (jrbaa Development/and thp 
i&ion Howelen, .iVwas succksful.for K^ost programs/ in th^ 
is\tra/tion. Moweven, y JJ/icJl/tur^; Interior; /ommerce;. 

r^n ortrtfon and tie Sm^lKusles/Administratfon , the ALpal^ 
timi^sion, fnd|t;he Envirdnm^jjtal po|/ectio^n Agency. / 1/ 
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Imin- 
ts 6f 
^Justice; 
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The/ pr/ima 
to-rurayl d/imen 
well a/ i>( oth 
The sdcial and 
in tabW 1 • 



ry delineatio('(i of counties fo 
sion Used expensively in the 
er recent u/s. Department of 
economic dhara^titeri sties am 



rAhis analysis was along the urban- 
6urth and#ifth Annual Reports as 
/Agriculture research publications. 3/ 
,ng these (bounty groups are summarized 



Metro and 
by their recen 
make possible 
among counties 



nonme/rb co((nties were 41 so 
t (19^0-73) population/j^rowth 
the /Study of the distr/lbution 
experiencing differe)fit rates 



r . 

grouped a/ccordtng Ito census region dhd 
rate. Ahese delineation^ of counties 
of Fedferal outlays among regions /and 
of retent population cljanges. 



/ 



Se le cti/n and Classificati on of Progra 



\ToA percent) of the total Federal outlays of $303.5 billion. 




included in /fcKe Federal outlays file. 



■ — ~ /' / ' ^ ' . 

o/ u+ FK-riH K nav/id L Brown, and John M. Zimmer, Social and Economic 
Chl(aX2H;t1^l'orJ.e%puUt?r n «etro and Non.etro ounties 1970. Econ. 
Res./l^rv., U.S. Dept. Agr., Agr. Econ. Rpt. No. 272,. Mar. ly/b. - 
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fhe 182 br)(^rams Werelclassifiea irito four general _ v 4. 

humaWm4urc5/#veloplnenf, housing, conimunity and industrial develtpifnt 
agriculture arid/SaturaJ resources ^ Outlay^ from tj;iese fpur major pil-o^ram 



are as folloifl/s: 



General 





Selected 
programs 



um^n respur/e ceveloproerit. . 
Housing 



Community and industrial 
development • 



Agriculture and natural 
resources 



/ 



Total.... •••• ' 182 




Each general progr^am category w6s divided into several , specific program 
categories^ whith gV-ouped together ^federal programs having a common objective. 
FoJ exaTpfe, unde "the'gefral heafng of J^Jjan resources out ays were gro^ 
for welfare ($9.2 billion); education (^.4 billion) ; health ,($7.2 billion/, ana 



manpower training and employment j($0.^/billian) 



Outlays for housing were broken/down by government Agency: the U\.S. Djo 
ments of Agriculture, Interior, and/Housing and Urban Deve opment, ^"d the V^t- 
Trlns Administration! Outlays for/community ^nd/ndustri a development^ 
divided by expenditures for community deve^^pmen^, ^"dustrial development, and 
national highways. Ag/iculture and natur/I resource putlays included direc.t pay 
ments to farmers (such as those from the/whea/and feed grain programs), cropland 
diJfrsion selected appropriations (suqJV as tfiose for administering the programs 
of t F rn^ rs Some Al-n?stration anfthe ^"^^1 Electrification A minis ra on^ 
and natural resource and conservati or/programs of ^^^^ Departments pfA^ 
and Interior. More dtftail on the classification of the 182 individual programs 
can be found in the fallowing sections. V 



/ 




DteTRIBUTION OF hoE^AL OUTLAY^ 



Metro and Np1imet>]fo Distribution 



BasedVon t^e 'distribution of the fj^pulation in 
icted Federal outlays In fiscal yearri974 favorec 



1973, the distribution, 
n(dnmetro counties. 

ile the population in mj^tro counties comprlis^d v'^-S percejTt^Df the 
59.5 percent of the selected Federal outlals' accrued to metfo counti'es 
Wbpe J2). r|ierefore, on aier capita basis, the selected'^Federal outlays 
tptaledf $283 in metro counyi.es, compared with $32^ in nonmetro counties (table 
IH Fdr the selected pro-ams per captta outlays in nonmetro counties were 16 
percent higher than in metro countries and 11.5 percent higher than the U.S. 
averkge (fic . 1-). However, these distributions result from including the h/ghly 
rural -or ienled agriculture and natural resource p^rogram/in the set of sele/ted 
programs. |f these prl)grams are exc>uded, per capita/utlays were higher/in 
metro than in nonmetro x:ounties/{ . / 

The mix of Federal outla^^'s among metro and nonlrletro coiinties was qu/te 
different./ Aside from the nfuch higher p.er capita outlays foV agriculture and 
natural r;esource programs jn nonmetro counties, per capita hd|jsing outlays 

^ J .. ^ _. /nniv 59 percent 

avored m|etro 
equal in' , 
and highways 



strongly favored metro coi/nties, with the nonmetro figure bei. 
of the nietro figure. Whf^le outlays for^huiiiap resource develo|] 
counties, per capita outlays for community facilities were rouy 
metro and nonmetro counties, and outlay/for 'indiistrial fefcilit 
favored nonjrfetro counties. - / i 



onl 
lent 
h.1 




• Amon^ the 10 metro and nonmetro grou[l)ings in figure 1, pg'r dapite outlays 
were lov^^est ($197 per capita) in the fringe counties of greater mkro areds 
(areas of 1 million or more people) and highest in the totatly rur^l nonmetro 
(bounties not adjacent to an SMSA. ($506 per capita). Thal'"is, per dapita outlays 
were highest for thQ most rural county group and lowest in the fringe /bounties 
of the largesUmetro group, which 'repf^esents the most urban/group. \Per capita 
outlays in the fringe (suburban) counties of greater metro/areas represented 
only .62 percent of per capita outlays in the core countie/ of the saiirte size ' 
metro areas/and 67 p&rcent of the U.S. average. The low/per capita outlays in 
the 5uburb4n counties of greater metro areas in large paVt result from small 
Q\m^li^Uv human resource development, particula/ly welfare and health pay- I 
ments. j3f course, this is a reflection of the hfgher/i ncom&s and lower inci- ' 



^/dence o/ poor and elderly people in suburban counties^ 



Regional Distribution 



Regional/IV, per capita Federal outlays were highest in the West ($384) and 
lowest ^'n th6 Northeastern regioji ($256)/' Selected per capita outlays in the 
Iflest were over 30 percentabove t(ie U. '3./ average and 50 percent above the 
Northeastern fiaure (tcibTe/4). This lai^ge interregional diff^PeTrfial is in 
large part due different demands for housing funds, differences in "the 
densUy of the pbmilci|*<p^ partly for dTfferr^ef in per capi- 

outtays for highwa3^|, arid the lack of importance 
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agricuHure and na 




ral. 



/ 
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/ 



urbanized' less URBANIZEP TOTAaY ftURAL^ 



U S DePARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 



NEC. RDS 55-76{4) RUR^L DEVaOPMENT $EBV1CC 
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^ ^i,*4wo tn the West. Housing outlays were over 
resources outlays in the Northeast ^relative to the West^^^ Nortlieastern 
three times as great, on a P^^^apita basis, in the wes ^^^^^^ „est 

payments for welfare and health programs. 



Ol^tHbution^b^Recenl^ 



' V97^ 



Per capita outlays across ^ll/^^l-^^t/^-SLlU'd^^^^^^ "Ible 
greatest/(S4;2) in nonmetro- counties that Je^J P^^^J^J^^^ per Capita outlays 
if. Wng l<^tro counties grouped by 1970-/3 9':WA^^^^^^^ 1n growing 
;;e l^BVercent hiqher in the declining """J f^l^lP^^^^^ per 
hetro/ou/ties ($269). Among the ^nonmetro county ^S^^P 
/capit/dyPference was due to. agrtcu ture J^^.f f.^Jafn^nrcoSnties $174) 
^ere/ovef twice as feat on a P^r capita basis in dec^ini g _^ j^f^e.g^ce 

as /n g/owing counties ($74). 0" JJ^ ^JJ^^i^'Jo'^'cSpita human resource 
amofig S'etro counties was largely attributable to P^^ P ^o,,t1es ($137) 

qXJpment outlp. "^^^^J^fJI^S^^^Vh s difference, in turn, is in part ax- 
il in/ growing metro counties ^J^^ ' T^^L p'^sons e igible for such programs. 
Li/ed by differences in the incidence of P^^^°"%=' ^J^es containing the central 

/aymen:s under Medicaid. • _ . , \ \ 



pi^t^-jh-.tinn hy Pr/qram Type 



Human Resource Developm ent Outlays / 

-tCIT;:^^ ^^rKS H^of "^"^^ , 

fiscallyear 1974 and were comprised f^f^„7„Zy°%oo3 stamp bonus coupons, and 
amount iig to $9.2 billion for ^^^^^ /f X^^^ for health payments, services, 
other welfare relatecK programs; and $7.2^^^^^^^^ n P^y ^^^.^^.^ 

and facilities (tflei^; $5.8 o ^dScation funds. $1.4 

&ffl?S^^lr?ir ?itletef for^lhe^etation of derived children. 

on a per capita basis, human --urce developme^J o;;t;ay-^-e^higher^.n 
metro counties than in nonmetro 2). They were lowest in 

greater SMSA's than in any other "unty group J9^^ [^^ „ere hrighest. 
the fringe counties/f ^he sa"ie size SMSa^ Central region 

on a per capita ba Js, tn tj^. ^^^^^f ^^.^f.^ngTetro counties and l^^st in 
irt^i^cSLi^s^xS^^ifn^^nrrereJ^ witS net inmigration (t^le 5), , 
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Tablt 5— Per e«plt« Federal 



Pro^riw type 



outliye In fUcil year 1974 ► 

by pontilatlo;; cLnRe. wZj? •"^ "untie., 

Won^ettopoliten 



Wellfare J"* ■ 



I 

I- 
I 
J 

^^ucet Ion. • ' 

I 

• I 

I 

. I 
. I 
t 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 



» i__ 

I U.S. I " J 

» tot*liDecUrtlnui 
I 1970-73 i 

t_ , 



Hetropoliten 



Crowlnx 1970-73 * I 

Total* out- I ket In- , 1970-73 , 



.Health t»ay»enta, ewici'il^* 
^ fecllitlea ^ 

ITnTJ ^pio^ileni* 
opportunity 

?thira 



otal. 



44 

11 

14 

^ 3 
1/ 

93 



Pcpartment of Agriculture. .r 
J>opart»cnt of Interior... 
I^ctiicnt of nou.lnjj and VrUn 
oevaloptent. 



Veterane Ad«itttlatratlon?t 
Total 



^^"^'^Y Induatrtnl T^^.^^J^^ 

Community Pacini tloi. . . . 

InduetrlflV P^dllltlen. 
Hlithveya. 




I 

. I 
. I 

I 
. I 

I 
I 
t 

, I 



8 

1/ 

27 
38 

73 



61 
11 
26 

98 



/ftrlcultu ro and Hatural Reaourcon 



Cropland Dl via Ion 

Po no Loans 

Selected Approprluclona.*!!.!!! 
Natural Roaourcos and 
Conservation 



Total. 



r 1/ Less 
Source: 



than $ .50. 
Community Services Administration. 
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PER CAPITA FEDERAL OUTLAYSf FOR HUMAN 
RESOURCE DEVELOPMEIffT PROGRAiyS. FISCAL YEAR 1974 



DOLLARS 



ERIC 




NEC. ROS 58-75 (9) RURAl DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 




Welfap6 programs were highest in the cafe coanties of greater SMSA's ($63 
per capjpta) and in the msjk rura l^^ounty^oups (/$56 per capita). 



Within the welfare 
metro than in nonmetro 
percent of the populati 

undey the public assist^ 

-Education, and Wei fare ^(HEW)] 
metro counties had 27.4 perc 




Of the Federal' monies for food stamps (table 6) 



category, per capita outlays were/hidher in 
. -Jflfnile/metro counties accounted /f^ 
'l5eixent of grants for maintenance assistance 
ograms administered by the Department df Health, 
accrued to them. On the other hand, while non- 
nt df the population, they jlreceived 31.4 percent 



defined / 
liibj/fc assistance 
p prk)grani, is ^targeted 
Foojjd Stamp program 
income and' assets, 
indomesi dnd assets 
or; within niaTe- 
ies of large\ metro 



This difference in the urban-rural distribution of Federal outlaws for 
pubjic assistance and food stamps is largely explained by djilfference/in in 
dividual programlprovisions and the location of potential rfefcipients 
by these provisions. The thrust of the package of the HEW Uh^Ar »c 
.program, which is heavily weighted by payments under the AF 
to female-headed households. In contrast, provisions of th 
include no "household type" limitations, only limitations pnl 
Thus, the Food Stamp program is targeted to all persons with 
below specified levels, many of whom are among the working p 
headed fanjiliesl. In metro areas, particularly in core countieb ut- largeime 
areas, loW-income populations are comprised of large prbportions of pefsdns in 
female- headed families, while in nonmetro counties, low-intome pfeople are\ much 
more likelif to be the aged or members of families of employed male heads. 4/ 

Regionally, per capita Federal outlays for welfare werle highest in the 
West and lowest in the North Central region (table 4). /Andl as Would be' ex- 
pected, among countiefe grmiped by recent population groWth i-ates, per capita 
outlays/for welfareiw^re hl^ghest in declining metro c^nties (table 5)., > ^ 

Based on the diWrtbtrtion of the population, the' distribution of outlays 
from the group of selected education programs favored nonmetro counties^ 'On 
a per capita basis, s^elected Federal education outlays were $13 in nonmetro and 
$11 in metro counties. Major education pi^ograms whose outlays were cfispropor- 
tionately high in nonmetro countTes were the title I programs (to local educa- 
tion /agenc-tes in areas with a high proportion of disadvantaged youth) and the 
Head/St-clrt program (table 6). ^ j ^ 

Over all selected education programs, per capita outlays were highest in 
the/South and lowest in the North Central region (table 4). By recent popula- 
tioii growth, they were highest in declining nonmetro counties and loWest in 
growing metro cou-nties with net inmigration (table 5). ^ 



4/ For more discussion of low-income (poverty) popu.k(tions and the sources 
of income of low-income people in metro and nonmetro areas, see the report cited 
in footnote 3.. - ^ 
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SelJcted health outljayl (81.4 percent of which are Medicaid funds^ were \ 
distributed disproportionately more to metro counties, where per capita outlays 
totaled $37 in c&rftrast tb,$27 in^onmetro counties (table 3>. Since the 
administi?ati-on of the Medpdaid ofogram is tied closely to that of public assis- 
tance programs with much bv^erWp of^target groups, it is not surpri-s^ing that 
Federal funds for Medicaid 'paSmefits accrue disproportionately to-metrj) counties, 
and plartij:ulc|rly, core coujaties (^f greater metro areas (table 6) 

The Ai stlri bution v/ uuuiaya iiui mun^-wnci ^> ^ -a - ii . j.. , 

metro countie(S. 5/ Mote than $4 bf $b (82.5 percent) for such prograijs in fiscal 
year 1974 accrued to/rnetro aountifes. This compares to 74.6 percent olthe em- 
ployed and 7218' pe/cent of the unemployed residing ?n metro areas ifv B70. For 
fiscal year 1975/dnd succeeding ly^rs, improvement in the delivery bf hianpowety jj 
'service to rura/ areas should befcome evident as a result\of the basi^- r;'estruc- 
tur.Kng of manptiwer progrdms authl^rized tW/the Comprehensive EmpJoymeVit '^and , 
TraLing ActHCETA) in la\te 1973.;: Two aspects of the new/law afe paif^icularly 
•iraplbrtant fbi[ rural communities^ (a) the use of formulaaf to distribute funds 
ijm^ the/Act and (b) t^e flexibility an^\discretion al/owed local areas in 
level (op^Tiq^ their programs , \ 

Jnder the preceding categoricaVsystem, many of the separate manpow 



\ 



/ 



and the distributio 
allocations varied 




pro^raids were designed primarily for brban projDlems, 
funds has reflected this. The criteria for resourc^ , . 
tween programs and sometimes favored urban areas over rural areas, unde 
on the other hand, funds are being allocated by formula ^ased on factors _ 
fij^d in the legislation. The funds are distributed in the form of grants to 
two basic types of spojisors: those representing units of local government i 
tmat meet certain population requirements, and State governments to provide^ 
service to areas not covered by local grants. The latter, termed balance ot. 
State" grants, serve primarily nonmetro areas including rural communities. Thus, 
all residents of a State have access to the available resources on an equitable 
basiB. A second advantage , for rural areas under CETA is the degree of flexi- 
bility permitted in designing and operating programs under the grant system. 
Generallly, categorical programs were single-purpose undertakings such as 
institutional training, each with their own administrative and operat-ing 
requirements. At times, the effect of this compartmental ization was to hinder 
participation by smaller communities because the number of trainees in any one 
approach was insufficient to justify the administrative costs involved. Under 
the grant system, smaller communities are able to combine a variety of approaches 
under one program and one administrative. unit. 



1 



5/ Comprehensive Employment and Treh'ning Act Outlays were omitted from this 
analysis because of technical problemsAwith the data; The analysis for fiscal 
year 1975 will include outlays under this act. _ 
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|ederal- i^iflOence in housing is almost' totally in the form of guaranteed 
artd insured Ican^ from the Departments of Agriculture arid Housing and Urban 
D^velolpment, cntf the Veterans Administration. These are not Federal outlays 
but represent Federal influence in the housing industry in insuring or guaran- 
teeing loans tr^de by private investors. However, th$ subsidized portion oTSyie^ 
interest on these loans is a Federal outlay, and the cumulative sum for t-hts^- 
is quite consiWerable. Actual. Federal outlays result from direct Federal loans 
and grants for housing from small programs adminis^tered by the 'Farmers Home 
Admirnsjiration of USDA, the Department of the ^/ntek-ior, and HUD. • 

In'total, (the^selected housing outlays (the te^rrt "outlays" as used here 
includes guajj^-anteed an^ insured I'oAns) favor metro cointies over nonmetro 
counties, with der capita outlays tbtaling $83 in meUo counties, compared 
with $49 in inonmtetro counties (tabls 3). . , \\ 

It Should be useful to note that in fiscat year 1974, the number of nfew" " - 
housing units built per 1,000 households was slightly ^higher in/nonmetro ar^s 
(30.0) compared with metropolitan areas (28.8). Howevfer, mobiKhome shipments 
are included in the data^nd since aboiit 60 percent of mobile homes are located 
in nohmetro areas, these Recount for theVhigher nonmetro V^ate of housing com- 
pletions. Further, mobile\ home financing\in nonmetro areasNcame almost entirely 
from, brivate financial institutions. \ , ■ 

Federal \l:iou sing outlays were over twice as high ($88 per capita) in"^ 
counties of meUlum metro ar^as (&reas. with 250,000-999,999 population) as in 
ngnnfetro-countid^ with lessf than 20,000 urban population and adjacent to an 

^SMSA ($41) (fig. 3). Regionally they were over three times as high in the 
West ($12rper capita) as in the Northeast ($38 per capita) (tattle 4). As was 
expected becausejof differences in demand for hew housing, per'-eapita housing ■ 
outlays were substantially higher in growing counties than in declining counties 
(table 5). But lamng growing counties with n>t inmigration, per capita housing 

y$50r^ were ovgi>-fwice as high in metro cojMties ($102) as in nonmetro countries 

As figure 3 indicates, the mix of housing outlays by agencyies varied 
greatly among counties grouped along the rural -to-urban dimension, with outlays 
from USDA's Farmers Home'Administration being rg^latively unimportant "in metro^^I 
counties but comprising a major" portion of all Federal housing outlays in the 
more rural counties. In the most rural county group, th ree- fourth s -«f all Fed- 
eral* housing outlays were administered through the Farmers Home Admiinstration. 

The metro-nonmetro distribution of individual housing program outlays is 
shown in table 7. Of the three major housing programs— USDA' s Low-to-Moderate 
Income Housing Loans ($1.56 billion), HUD's Home Mortgage Insurance ($3.77 ~ 
billion), and VA's Guaranteed and Insured Loans ($8.04 bil 1 ion)— only the 
distribution of the smallest one of the three favors nonmetro counties. The 
proportion of the major guaranteed and insured loan programs in HUD and VA 
accruing to nonmetro counties was 12.1 and 9.3 percent, respectively. 
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PER CAPITA FEDERHVL OUTLAYS 
FOR HOUSING, FISCAL YEAR/ 1974 
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It should be noted that the HUD percentage is for a year that 
transition period for the Department as it began tg implement the 
Community Developwent Act of 1974, legislation thctt should /Tesult/m 
ratio of HUD fundjng beinV expended to nonmetro areas. In particular, 
"statute assures gquitabl? a<Ilocation of HUD "housing resour/ces by speci 
providing that at least 20 percent, and as much is 25 percent, of hous ^, 
assistance funds, -including tnose provisded unde/ the Section 8 l^(^wer income 
Housing Assistance py:ogram, sm\^ be allocated/to nonmetro area^i * v / 



/ 

Community/and jtndustr-Kal Development and Hiqijfeays ^ / 



/ / 




The/distribut 
nonmetra per/capita ou 
(table /This metro 
outlays' for /both i 
higher/per /:apita outl 
dicates Federal effort 
America, h/igher per 
in the more rural no 
population. 

Regionally, per 
fere lowest in the 
Regions. Oiitlays 
/in the Northea^ ($ 
her capita outlays 
[West and North Cen 
Highway outlays we 
sparsely settlecy n 



Per capita/ outl aysf 'lor jtpmmunity and industrial development-combined were 
highest ($113) /in nonmetrp qounties experiencing recsnt declines in their 
population and/ lowest /( $91 ) in m^tro counties that w^re growing durihg 1970-73 
(table 5). Per^ capita outlays for industrial development were substantially 
higher in declining nonmetro counties than in any other group. • 

The distributioti of outlays for individual programs is shown %n table 8. 
Of the selected commmity development outlays of $12.8 billion, almost one-half 
($6.\l billion) was ir the form of revjenue sharing funds. Although revenue 
sharijig funds are al ocated ^wo-thirds to local governments and one-third to 
State^ governments , .these allocations ^re not shown separately in the Federal 
outlaid data. Thus, the metro-nonmetro distribution of revenue sharing funds, 
which ^hows a metro bias, is, in some sense, misleading since j.^^^^^^ of 
State gpvernments^are located:.Jn^ metro counties. 

oVitlayS' from \the Economic Development Aolministration (EDA) generally 
favored (^onmetro^^afeas, with 64.4 percent of \the outlays from the largest EDA 
program (Grants and Loans for Public Works and Development Facilities) accruing 
to npniTietro counti^js. Over two-thiirds of outlays of the two largest communi-ty 
deVelopiT^e^nt programs of the Department of Agriculture accrued to nonmetro 
countiesy Of the $1(168.8 million in guarant^eed and insured loans for Water and 
Wa^te Di^osal Systems for Rural Communities (FmHA), 67 percent accrued to non- 
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s group of programs favored nonmetro coupties, with 
totaling $107 in contrast tj/ $94 Vn metrti counties 
tro difference was attrfbutable tb h4gher nor)metro 
development and highwav/fe (see fig. 4). While the 
n rIOnmetro counties for7indu6tri^l development in- 
promote/more deVelopmer/t and. empyloyment in nonmetro 
highway! outlays in nonmetro coupiesi particularly 
counties, are^largelfy a functio/j of density of thf 

outUys for/commpr/i ty and. industrial development 
Gentral/ region; ($83) /and^ roughly equal in the other 
ity/development /v^re nighest on a per capita balsis 
owest in the Nortth Central region ($53), whereas 
trfal development programs were^+iighest in thd 
on A$12) ancf lowest in the Northeast and South ($10). 

n the South and West and by far the highest in 
counties of the West. 
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PER CAPITA FEDERAL OUTLAYS m COMMUNITY, AND 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENi;; FISCAj. YEAR 1974 ] 
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metro cbunties, and almost three-jfourths of Rura" 
t6 nonmetro counties: " . ' 

; On the other hand, the Envirbnmental Protection Agency^ s prog/am^of Con- 
st^ction Grants for Waste Water^ Jr^atritent Works, was highly metro oriented. 
Of the $2.8 billion outlays for this pr^o^m-, only 17 percent, or $480.7 million 
accrued to aonmetro counties. \ 

Agriculture and Natural Resources ' 



Outlays for selected priDgrams of agriculture and natiJral resources totaled 
$6.6 billion in fiscal year 1974. These outlaVs were foj^ direct payments to 
farmers (^2.45 billion), outlays for cropland diversiorT ($47.3 million), farm 
loans ($2 1 billion), appropriations for admin isW.ing programs, such as those 
of the Farmers Home Adriiini strati on ($92.6 millioh), and natural resource and 
conservatton outlays ($1.1 billion) (table 9). .l\ the aggregate, these program 
outlays, on a per capita basis, were over eight tikes as high in nonmetro 
counties as in metro counties. - As would be expected, these per capita outlays- 
were highest among all county groups in the most rural nonmetro counties Ifig. 
5)- In totally rural, nonmetrb counties not adjacent to an SMSA, per capita 
outlays for agriculture and natural -resources were $196, or 38.7 percent of • 
total selected outlays. Nationally, they were only $32, or lO-S Pf ""J of all 
selected outlays (table 3). Direct payments to farmers alone totaled $87 per 
capita irt the most rural, most agriculturally oriented, "o^f^ro counties 
Furthermpre, while these counties contained only 2.2 percent of the population, 
.they accounted for 34.4 percent of the payments under the wheat production 

PER CAPITA FEDERAL OUTLAYS FOR AGRICULTURE 
AND NATURAL RESOURCES, FISCAL YEAR 1974 
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Table 9-.Perc-nt DUtrlfiutlon of recjorul outloyu for u^rlculture and natural reHource* In tnotro 
ant) nonnkitro counties, fiscal year 1974 



Kctropolitun 



! tea 



Direct Agr iculture Payt«»nto : 

Peed Grulno Production Stabilization : \\U\,^ 

Cottoo Production Stabilization : ,'718.4 

Vnieat Production Stabilization j /»74.1 

Sugar Act Progran 79,5 

National Wool Act^ Paytoents : .3 

Dairy and B^ckccpcr IndKtnnlty Payment*...: 3.9 
Crop Insurance Indetmlty Pnyiacnts, 

rcic 1/ 



Total. .. . » 

C ropland 1)1 vers Ion 



29. B 



244 7.9 



Cropland Adjustment Proj^raa • 46.1 

Cropland AdjutitiQUnt Progrnm-Pub 1 Ic acreH« 

Cropland Conversion Pro-rata 

Conitervat Ion Kettervu Program 



Nonmetropol I tan 



* To t a 1 



Greater 



'Total \ Core 'Fringe* 



']Med lum 



tcHScr,'Total 



Urbanized ' J;«" • ^^^^^ 

I tirbanlred : populated 



15.5 
21.8 
9.7 
34.8 
43.6 
31. 3 

17.8 



3. ) 
1.8 
1.9 
.9 
22.8 
6.0 

1.6 



.2 
.4 
.2 
.5 
3.2 
5.6 



3.0 
1.4 
I. 7 

.4 
19^.5 

.4 

1.2 



6.5« 
12.1 

3.8 
23. J 
12. 7 
10.5 

5. I 



Adja- : Nonad- : Ad J«- : Nonad- : Adja- : Nonad> 
tcenj ;1acent:cent :Jaccnt;cc«t tjacant 



-Percent of U.S. 



5. 7 
7.9 
4.0 

10.8 
8.1 

14. 7 

11.1 



46. 1 


16.5 


4.1 


.4 


3.6 


7.0 


5.4 


1.1 


16.6 


3.9 


.2 


3.7 


8.4 


4.4 


.1 


19. 1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.4 


17. 7 


2/ 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


0.0 


47. 3 


16.5 


4.1 


.4 


3.6 


7.0 


5.4 



84.5 
78.2 
90. 3 
65.2 
56.4 
68.7 

82.2 



83.5 
83.4 



7. 4 


4 5 


22.6 


29. 1 


4 . 5 


16.4 


10. <r 


9.6 


18.6 


28.9 


6.2 


4.6 


.5.8 


.^.2 


12.2 


27.4 


5.3 


34.4 


10.6 


17.4 


11.7 




3.4 




5.0 


5.9 


26.3 


9.6 


3. 1 


6.5 


9.9 


36.8 


8.2 


10.8 


.3 


2.B 


8.7 


7.6 


IB.l 


20.4 


4!4 


23.1 


8.1 


6.6 


18.9 


28.2 


5.1 


16.1 


6.5 


5.8 


21.7 


27.9 


6.8 


14.9 


7.5 


3.6 


16.7 


23.0 


5^ 


26.8 


5.3 


0.0 


21.8 


IB.O 


.5 


3S.3 


0.0 


0<0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


6.5 


5.7 


21.6 


27. B 


6.7 


15.2 



Sail nnil Water [.oanii : ^.1 

F«TiD Ownersh Ip Loans : 341.^ 

Farm UpcratlnR Loann : 521.7 

Commodity I^ans : 1 161.1 

Storagf Facility Ixianu ^ : 92.1, 

Rcseal Storage ^f, 

Recreation Facility l^ann • ,0 



Total 

L'^ALt ^PP r op r I a 1 1 ono 



2127.9 



174.6 



18.9 



S 4 K, ASCS< ; 

fnoperfltlve ExtenHlon ServUv, 

Agrlrulturt* J/ 189.2 

S 4 P., Fatunern Home Admin In t ra t Ion : 88.6 

S & E, Rural Eli-i't r [ f irat Ion : 

Adralnlnt rat ion . .' : 14. 7 

Kcsotirre ConHcrvatlon and Dttvelopmrnt, : 

sc.s 

\^ B««I" Survpyn and InvuH t l};a t ions , 

, , (;reat plalnH Qcmservatlon I>Togram, SC.S. . . : 7.0 
^^Foreiit Protection and tUIllzatlon, Fs 4/.: 427.1 
fndlan Agricultural Rxtonslnn : 2! 3 

:i 925.9 

Naj."raA i^yi'Pi'/i'J'JLJin.'J Con Her vat Inn : 



Plant Materia Ik for ConKcrvat Ion ; 

Forent Hoads and Trails, Forest Service..: 

Mver D<iKln .Surveys and Inveu t Igat Ion : 

Sn"w «;iirvj«y and Uitrr Supply Forct. an t Ing* : 

Wat€>rHhed Planning ; 

Rural Bovlronroental Aji«I«tanre Program..!: 

Emergency Oonservat Ion Mcanures : 

Appalachian Regional Development Program.: 

Creat Plains Qonscrvatlon Program : 

Renourre (Conservation and Development, : 

ling 

Soil Survey Program ; 

Soil and-Unter Oonnprvat Ion : 

Parks and Fo rents !^ *..*!! : 

Water Rmourres 6/..... 

Wildlife EnhJincemcnt 



1.7 
11 7.2 
9.4 

10.0 
27.2 
18.4 
.5 
11.0 

2.0 
28.9 
133.4 
284.9 
441.0 

7.5 



6.^ 


. 1 


0.0 


. 1 


2.5 


4.3 


93. 1 


5.B 


^.4 


15.9* 


34.6 


4.2 


9.6 


1.4 


. 1 


1.2 


4.4 


3.8 


90.4 


7.3 


5.6 


19.2 


30.9 


5.3 


12.3 


1.9 


.2 


1.7 


5.4 ^ 


4.9 


B7.7 


7.1 


7.5 


20.6 


29.0 


5.5 


16. B 


4.4 


3. 1 


1.3 


8.5 


4.0 


83.2 


6.3 


7.0 


28.9 


27.0 


4.7 


12.9 


2.8 


. 1 


2.6 


4.9 


5.3 


87. 1 


5.9 


4.6 


22.5 


32.2 


*5.3^ 


3. 7 


.5, 


0.0 


.5 


.6 


2.7 


96. 3 


.9 


7. 1 


B. 7 


24.6 


13. 1 


13.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


12.9 


.9 


86.2 


35.1 


6.0 


17.9 


13. B 


0.0 


14. 3 


3.2 


1.8 


1.5 


6.9 


4.2 


85. 7 


6.6 


6.8 


25.0 


28.3 


5.0* 



51.4 
26.4 

88. 8 

24.0 

80. 6 
14.9 
36.9 
50. A 



31.5 
24.2 
;9.4 
66.4 
69.9 
28.9 
23.6 
13.2 
4.5 

37. 3 
54.5 
35.2 
48.6 
43.2 
56.4 



To t a 1 . 



: 1094.2 41.5 

CRAND TOTAl : 664 3. 1 2 3.6 



20.0 24.4 



24. 7 
13.9 

72.0 

6.8 

50. 3 
5.0 
19.2 

n.2 



41.5 22.2 



8.4 
!4.0 

Ii4.9 

N.o 

3.4 
,3.4 
'2.6 

0.0 

13.2 
24.2 
10.3 
33.9 
10.2 
36.8 

17.2 

7.9 



20. 7 
12.0 

70.5 

5.0 

38.4 
4.5 

14. ^ 
11.2 

18.0 



1.8 
9.1 
17. 7 
34. 7 
14,2 
1.2 
. 3 
0.0 
0.0 

9.0 
9.0 
5.8 

30.0 
4.1 

31.6 

•12.0 



/4.O 
2.0 

1.5 

I. 8 

11.9 
.5 
4.9 
0.0 

4.2 



6.5 
4.9 
9.3 
.2 
5.8 
2.2 
3.2 
2.6 
0.0 

4.2 
15.2 
4.6 
3.8. 
6.1 
5.2 



15.4 
7. I 

8.6 

9.9 

23. I 
1.2 
9.8 

11.2 

10.8 



17.6 
4.2 
33.6 
14.2 
32.4 
20.0 
14.5 
6»9 
1.0 

14.8 
15.7 
14.2 
11.1 
22.6 
5.2 



5.2 16.0 



fl.5 52.0 



11.4 
5.4 

8.1 

7.3 

7.3 
8. 7 
7.8 
8.0 



5.5 
6.0 
18. 7 
17. 3 
17.5 
5.5 
5.6 
3.8 
3.5 

9.3 
14.6 
10. 

3. 7 
10.4 
14.4 



48.6 
73.6 

11.2 

76.0 

19.4 
85.1 
63. 1 
49.6 



68. 

75.8 

20.6 

33;6 

30.1 

71.1 

76.4 

86.8 

95.5 

62. 7 
45.5 
64.8 
51.4 
56. B 
43.6 



6.2 76.4 



k.1 4.4 



11.9 
7.5 

1.7 

13.2 

11.9 
3.7 
6.0 
7. 3 



5-9 
6.2 

4.2 

10.0 

6.4 
6.2 
13.0 
9.5 



12.7 16.1 

10.3 \2.1 

18.0 25.4 

2.5 2.2 

1A.7 24.0 

.7 .1 

12.8 28.7 
7.9 22.2 
y 7.8 



7.2 9.1 10.3 18.9 



14.2 
6.9 
3.8 
.5 
3.8 
7.8 
12.6 
23.9 
K4 

6.9 
8.0 
7.8 
10. B 
6.6 
1.2 



7.2 
11.0 
6.4 
9.B 
11.1 
5.2 
6.3 
1-2 
3.4 

10.4 
7.4 
7.4 
8.5 
12.3 
18.4 



22.0 
12.1 
3.3 
1.3 
3.6 
19-5 
16.4 
24.9 ' 
10.6 

10.0 

8.6 
14.4 

5.2 

5.6 

1.6 



12.8 
30.6 

5.6 
15.2 

9.1 
19. 7 
24.0 
12.3 
30.5 

20.4 
15.4 
21.0 
13.9 
25.3 
16.6 



28.2 
22.0 
18.0 
9.3 
.16.5 
42.0 
13.4 

13.9 



3.B 10.2 

2.9 5.5 

4.3 11.7 

.4 .4 

3.7 10.4 

0.0 .4 

5.6 28. 1 

2.6 11.5 

1.8* 23.2 



3. 1 



9.9 



4.9 7.4 
2.5 12.6 

.5 1.0 
1.0 5.9 

.8^ 1.6 
5.0 13.8 



6.6 
5.9 
6.2 

3.9 
2.2 
3.9 
.8 
.6 
1.9 



10.5 
18.6 
4 3.3 

ll.l 
3.9 
10.3 
12.1 
6.4 
3.8 



\t Prorated to rounty by geographic distribution of employees. 
1*1 frorated by estimated obligation to county level. 
5/ I^Ms than .05 percent. 

6/ Prorated to county by payroll costs ^^cept for large expenditures which are actual for the county. 



17.9 25.8 4.2 13.5 



the county. 
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stabilization program, showing the prevalence of these counties in the large 
wheat producing areas of the Great Plains States (table 9). ^ 

Regionally, per capita outlays for agri culture and natural resources were 
substantially lower in the Northeast than in the other regions. Even in the 
nonmetro counties of the Northeast, these outlays totaled only $16 per capita, 
one-half the natiorkl average. Direct payments to farmers and farm loans were 
highest, on a per capita basis, in nonmetro counties of the North Central 
region. Per capita^utlays for natural resources and conservation were highest 
in th? nonmetro WestVtable 4). 

Across all agriculture and natural resource programs, per capita outlays 
were highest in nonmetAo counties experiencing declines in their population 
during 1970-73. Such oLitlays in declining, nonmetro counties ($174 on a per 
capita basis) were over twice the level in growing nonmetro counties ($74). 
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